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TAGALIE, WINNER OF THE DERBY AND THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS 
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The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK 


BY THE 


One of the most dis- 
creditable of journalistic 
misdemeanours is the in- 
vention of stories about the King; 
because even if His Majesty becomes 
acquainted with them, it is not likely to 
be thought worth while to publish a 
contradiction. I am referring particu- 
larly at present to the rumour of the 
King’s proposed intention (as was 
alleged) of giving up racing. A writer 
in the Manchester Courier either invented 
this, or else, having seen a paragraph to 
that effect in some other newspaper, 
adopted the rumour and presented it to 
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his editor and his readers as if it were 
established fact of which he had special 
cognisance. As it is devoid of truth, 
and could never have come from any 
authoritative source, it becomes obvious 
that the contributor must have done one 
thing or the other. The gist of the para- 
graph has appeared elsewhere—whether 
copied from the Manchester Courier or 
not I cannot, of course, say; but no- 
where else, so far as I have seen, has it 
been presented with such an assumption 
of private and particular information as 
by this inexcusable fabricator, who thus 
lowers the character of the paper—one 
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of high standing—in which he is allowed 
to circulate his fables. Thus he writes, 
as if there were no sort of doubt about 
it :—‘‘ Though the King has decided to 
sever his active connection with the Turf 
at the end of the present flat racing 
season, and to break up the Royal stud, 
efforts are being made to induce him to 
reconsider his decision and to continue 
his patronage of the “‘ Sport of Kings.” 

. . . However, King George has but 
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active connection with the Turf at the 
end of the present flat racing season.” 
Had there been, it may safely be assumed 
that Richard Marsh would have heard of 
it ; and this for the reason that the King 
would not empty his trainer’s stable at 
a few hours’ notice. “‘ His Majesty give 
up racing ?”’ Marsh exclaimed, ‘ why, 
he’s only just begun!” He said some 
things about the class of ‘‘ newspaper 


man” who produces and spreads these 


SWEEPER II., WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


little liking for the Turf, and the per- 
formances of his horses have been so 
moderate since he acquired them, that 
he has quite lost what little interest in 
racing he formerly possessed.”’ 

It is seldom that anything more im- 
pudent than this is published—certainly 
in a journal of the standing of the 
Manchester Courier. There is, to begin 
with, no justification for the statement 
that “‘ the King has decided to sever his 


legends which would almost have made 
the Manchester Courier writer feel a little 
uncomfortable, though it is improbable 
that his sensitiveness is acute; and 
proceeded to speak of the evident enjoy- 
ment with which His Majesty had lately 
spent some hours at Egerton House 
inspecting, and talking about, his horses. 
Is impudent a strong word ? What other 
is applicable to the assertion that “‘ King 
George has but little liking for the Turf ” 
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when it issimply untrue. The Manchester 
Courier fabricator came to that con- 
clusion ‘‘ out of his own head,” or else 
heard or read it, and gravely reproduces 
it as if it were unquestionable. 

When one of the King’s horses just 
got home for a race at the Newmarket 
July, I happened to look up at the Royal 
owner, standing in the Jockey Club box, 
and his face gave the most direct con- 
tradiction to the “little liking for the 
Turf” theory, nor would he pass after- 
noons at Egerton House with the horses 
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delusion as to any of the bearers of the 
purple, scarlet, and gold being anything 
like really good animals; yet Pintadeau 
has won four races, three consecutively ; 
Dorando won the first three for which 
he started and has been twice successful 
since, once in a thousand pound stake ; 
it could not have been hoped that 
Le Lac would have carried off another 
thousand pound event, as he did. But 
even if King George had not won a race 
at all, instead of having done so well with 
indifferent material, is it likely that he 


MIRSKA, WINNER OF THE OAKS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


if he cared nothing about them, nor 
would he have honoured various. race- 
courses with his presence and caused 
letters to be written to the managers 
expressing the great pleasure his visits 
had afforded him. That “the per- 
formances of the horses have been so 
moderate ”’ is another of the Manchester 
Courier’s muddles, for they have done 
considerably better than could possibly 
have been expected when the season 
opened. There was never the: least 


would abandon the sport after one or two 
bad seasons? King Edward, with many 
more horses in training, did not win nearly 
as much for several years as his successor 
has won in 1912. The late King never 
dreamed of giving up, as a petulant child 
throws away a mechanical toy which will 
not work ; his chief regret was that his 
bad horses might injure Richard Marsh’s 
reputation as a trainer—I told the story 
in my book, “ King Edward VII. as a 
Sportsman.” However, the contributor 
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to the Manchester Courier utilised his 
invention, filled so many lines, was 
duly paid for them, and one can entertain 
little doubt that this is all he cared for. 
* * * 
THE CLASSIC 
RACES 
OF THE YEAR 


Now that the season is 
over I have thought it 
well to give pictures of 
the winners of the five 
classic races. Photographs of all but 
Tracery have, indeed, appeared before, 
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regretted that the grey daughter of 
Cyllene and Tagale can scarcely be 
described as up to the average of Derby 
winners. She may have been unlucky 
to lose the Newmarket Stakes, which 
went to Sir Ernest Cassel’s Cylgad (he 
broke down soon after) ; that is an open 
question; but in her three races after 
the Derby Tagalie could not make her 
way into a place. 

It need I imagine hardly be observed 


TRACERY, WINNER OF THE ST. LEGER 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


but not those here reproduced. Four 
pictures comprise the five winners, as 
Mr. Walter Raphael’s Tagalie carried off 
the One Thousand Guineas as well as 
the Derby, she being the fifth filly in the 
history of the race to accomplish the 
latter feat. Probably there are few 
readers who do not know that her pre- 
decessors were Eleanor, Blink Bonny, 
Shotover, and Signorinetta. Her owner 
is a good sportsman, and it is to be 


that this time last year the idea that 
Tagalie had any chance of victory at 
Epsom appeared inconceivable; the 
race was then supposed to lie between 
Lomond and White Star, for already a 
suspicion had arisen that Mr. Duryea’s 
Sweeper II. would not stay. He lasted 
the Rowley Mile in the Two Thousand) 
Guineas, there being differences of 
opinion, as there nearly always are, a 
to the style in which he won fro 
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Mr. Neumann’s Jaeger. Perhaps the 
general idea was that his victory had been 
easily achieved ; some shrewd critics did 
not agree with this—I recall Mr. H. M. 
Hartigan expressing a conviction that 
the son of Broomstick could not have 
improved his position by a yard. His 
owner, one of the soundest of judges, 
never tried to convince himself that the 
good-looking chestnut was certainly what 
is called a “‘ Derby horse,” that is to say 
by any means sure to stay a mile and a 
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success was the most distinguished of 
them, so far as they have been seen in 
England. If Sweeper II. had not been 
sent to France, where Mr. Duryea’s 
colours are often displayed, it would 
be of no small interest to see a race 
between Whisk Broom and the Two 
Thousand Guineas winner at weight- 
for-age. Both are exceptionally 
brilliant milers, and I know that 
Joyner, who trains the first-named, had 
great hopes of him in the Cambridgeshire 


CRAGANOUR 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


half. Mr. Duryea does not concern himself 
with the question of the odds. The owner 
who wants to bet takes all possible pains 
to ascertain whether his horse can win 
the race—whether, that is to say, he has 
a betting chance ; the owner who races 
irrespective of the odds, for the sake of 
the sport, is content to run and to see 
what happens in the race. So far as can be 
gauged the offspring of Broomstick are of 
small account beyond a distance of a mile. 
Whisk Broom prior to Sweeper’s classic 


this year, and two years ago when he 
ran as a three-year-old. There is a 
problem of breeding here, interesting for 
all who are concerned with the thorough- 
bred horse. I do not profess to be fully 
acquainted with the stock, but it appears 
to be a fact that whatever dam is intro- 
duced, the Broomsticks do not ¢istinguish 
themselves in races of over a mile. 

We have dealt with Tagalie and 
Sweeper II. M. Prat’s Mirska, who won 
the Oaks,must be set down as an unknown 
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quantity. All sorts of remarkable 
things happen in racing. Years ago there 
was betting on the Oaks for months 
before its decision, and it is lucky for 
speculators that this is not now the rule ; 
for Cherimoya, who won last year, had 
never been seen on a racecourse before 
her victory, and Mirska only ran once as 
a three-year-old, her performances in ner 
first season never having afforded the 
faintest suggestion that she was in the 
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disposition to exalt him, and not without 
justification, though it is rash to jump 
at conclusions. He never ran as a two- 
year-old, made his first appearance in 
the Derby and finished third, six lengths 
behind Tagalie, two lengths behind 
Jaeger, who ran second, just in front of 
His Majesty’s Pintadeau, who was fourth. 
Then Tracery (8st. 7 lb.) beat Sweeper 
II. (9 st.) at Ascot, four lengths; with 
9 st. 7 lb. he beat Sweeper II. (9 st. 8 lb.) 


SHOGUN 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


least likely to develop into a classic 
winner. Nothing was to be gleaned from 
the two-year-old essays of the daughter 
of St. Frusquin and Musa—sufficiently 
well bred for anything, no doubt, but 
herself not supposed to be worthy of 
consideration at Epsom. She started at 
33 to 1, which signifies that her antagon- 
ism was not seriously regarded; and she 
has never been out since. As for Tracery, 
he, too, remains a problem. There is a 


again at Goodwood, half-a-length this 
time; and Tracery easily won the St. 
Leger by five lengths from Mr. S. B. 
Joel’s Maiden Erlegh. That sounds well ; 
but it is now supposed that Maiden 
Erlegh against a powerful opposition 
would probably not stay a mile and 
three-quarters, so that the precise signi- 
ficance of Tracery’s victory remains 
vague. 

My own idea is that the real Lomond, 
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who was not seen during the season just 
over, would have had little trouble in 
disposing of all these had his trainer been 
able to produce him fit and well. As for 
the colt who, as was imagined, was 
destined to prove Lomond’s great rival, 
Mr. J. B. Joel’s White Star, his record 
as a three-year-old is ten races and one 
win. The name of the prize he annexed 
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If now that the end of 

the flat racing season 
OLDS has come an 
version of the Free Handicap for Two- 
Year-Olds could be issued it would in- 
evitably differ not a little from that 
which was published just before the 
Houghton Meeting. The official esti- 
mate of the first dozen then was: 


THE 
TWO-YEAR- 


WAIONTHA 
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was the Herne Oak Plate, the value £100, 
and the son of Sundridge and Miss Doris 
secured it by the simple process of walk- 
ing over. If twelve months ago a specu- 
lative sportsman had made a bid for 
White Star’s winnings of the season he 
would have placed it higher than that by 
several thousands. He could not have 
placed it lower if there were to be any 
winnings at all, £100 being the minimum 
stake under Jockey Club rules. 


* * * 


Craganour 
Shogun 
Waiontha. . 
Rock Flint 
Sleipner 
Louvois 
Sanquhar . . 
Harmonicon 
Golden Sun 
Amulet .. 
Day Comet 
Radiant .. 
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That Craganour has earned his position 
at the top is scarcely open to dispute. 
It is all very well to declare that excuses 
for defeats are usually untenable. Some- 
times there is the amplest foundation for 
them, as there was for the failure of 
Craganour in the Molecomb Stakes at 
Goodwood when Rock Flint gained un- 
expected glory by beating him a head— 
I should not say unexpected with refer- 
ence to his owner, for Mr. Beddington 
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New Stakes at Ascot, Mr. Hulton’s colt 
giving 10 lb., it did of course seem natural 
to assume that when they met again at 
even weights there could not be much in 
it, what little there was being in favour 
of Shogun; and that this summed up 
the general opinion was proved by the 
betting on the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster, when Shogun was favourite 
at 5 to 4, the other following at 15 to 8. 
Craganour, however, finished precisely as 


her 
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ROCK FLINT 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


backed his colt and was not then in the 
least surprised at his victory. But, as 
Craganour’s jockey admits, he ought to 
have won and did not do so because he 
rode injudiciously. 

But with the exception of that 
occasion Mr. C. Bruce Ismay’s son of 
Desmond and Veneration II. has carried 
off all the races—five in number—for 
which he has started. When he had 
defeated Shogun by three lengths for the 


far in front of Shogun at even weights as 
he had done when receiving the weight 
mentioned ; and their third encounter, 
in the Middle Park Plate, ended in 
exactly the same fashion. It is remark- 
able, indeed, that Craganour has won 
each of his five races by the same margin, 
three lengths. Shogun has five stakes 
to his credit, and threeseconds. As regards 
these two I should not be inclined to alter 
their places in the Free Handicap, and 
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THE WATER JUMP AT SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by W. A, Rouck 


it has to be admitted that Mr. Hulton’s 
Waiontha’s position is indefinite. She is, 


it will be seen, considering that a filly 
has a 3lb. sex allowance, set down as 
2b. superior to her stable companion ; 
but I am assured that the two have never 
been galloped together, in the way of a 


trial, and it seems to be suspected that 
Waiontha is put too high. Rock Flint 
certainly is so. There can be no doubt 
that Louvois should be moved up. My 
estimate would be Craganour 9 st 4 Ib., 
Shogun 8st. 11 1b., Louvois 8st. 7 and 
I should have Rock Flint (7 lb. lower), 8st. 


DIFFICULT TO CHOOSE 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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Sleipn.r is hard to settle as he has 
met none of the English “ class ”’ horses, 
having, indeed, only run twice in this 
country, and then for Nurseries. It is 
feared that Sanquhar with his defective 
wind may not develop into a three-year- 
old with good prospects. Day Comet 
must come 21b. or 3lb. below Rock 
Flint, a little before Golden Sun and 
Radiant. Thus at least I am inclined to 
sum up the situation. 
* * 

Flat racing is over, and now for the 

next few months sport under National 
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He was full of running at the time, but 
seeing a gap, made for it—“ artful as a 
monkey ”’ is Mr. Lushington’s description 
of him—and, jumping sideways, toppled 
over. There is no question of the 
decadence of the steeplechase horse: it 
may be doubted whether a better than 
Jerry M. has ever been seen. His owner’s 
mare Lady Madcap is a grand hurdler 
and should have won the handicap at 
the recent Liverpool meeting, but crude 
jockeyship cost her the race. I am giving 
three photographs which struck me as 
particularly good. That of the water 


Hunt rules will occupy attention. Strange 
as it may seem to devotees of Newmarket 
and Ascot, there are many men, and I 
fancy a not inconsiderable number of 
ladies, who prefer jump races—I do not 
remember that Sir Charles Assheton- 
Smith, for one, ever owned a flat-race 
horse, keen as he is about the other game. 
Happily there are owners who run under 
both sets of rules, and it is to be wished 
that there were a few more of them to 
follow Lord Derby’s example. It will 


not be forgotten that Kind Edward won 
a National with Ambush II., and well- 
nigh won a second with the same good 
horse, who, however, fell at the last fence. 


AN IMPENDING FALL 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


jump appeared in this Magazine some 
years ago, but the enormous leap of the 
middle horse is so remarkable that I 
reproduce it. The animal is taking too 
much out of himself: his neighbour on 
the left, who does not waste energy in 
the air, is likely to beat him. It is not 
often that one sees four landing over a 
fence in an exact line as here shown in 
another picture. The third illustration 
demonstrates howmen who bet on steeple- 
chases sometimes lose their money, though 
favourites win oftener in the long run 
than on the flat, from which it follows 
that backing horses under Jockey Club 
rules is more risky than over fences. 
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BY THE BROWN BOG 


Being some episodes in the life of an Irish D. I. 


BY L.P.Y. AND H.E.M. 


III.—THE CURSE 


S1x months after my arrival at Drumbeg 
I moved with relief from my unsavoury 
lodgings at Mrs. Killeen’s into a 
small cottage about half-a-mile from the 
village. My satisfaction, however, was 
somewhat marred by the announcement 
that my _ sister Gwendolen, being 
thoroughly blasé after several strenuous 
seasons in town, had decided to come 
over and keep house for me. 

I had accordingly arranged to meet 
her at the nearest junction, it being a 
very cross-country journey to Drumbeg. 
As I waited on the platform for her 
train to come in I had serious misgivings 
as to how she would appreciate our 
somewhat ramshackle society and my 
decidedly primitive ménage. My mis- 
givings were not diminished by the 
appearance of my sister, very disdainful, 
emerging from a first-class carriage 


OF LISGRANAGH 


packed with third-class passengers—a 
favourite trick on market days. 

“ Hullo, Hugh, so glad to see you; 
I’ve had a frightful journey with these 
disgusting people. Is this your station?” 

“Oh, Lord, no,” I said, contrasting 
in my mind the comparatively palatial 
junction with the little bit of stray 
platform miles from anywhere, which 
was our destination. 

Gwendolen’s silence when she saw the 
carriages of the West Limerick Railway 
was ominous. We chose a second-class 
carriage with least moisture on the floor, 
the firsts being all full of that class 
of bookmaker which frequents local 
coursing meetings. We sat there for a 
considerable time waiting for the train 
to start, but nothing happened. 

Above the usual station noises we 
could distinguish a well-bred though 
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exceedingly irate voice. I put my head 
out of the window and saw a young 
subaltern in uniform in the midst of 
what looked like a football scrrm con- 
sisting of about fifty Tommies and some 
country people all trying to get their 
luggage out of the van, there being, as 
usual, no porters available. 

“Does anyone in this damn country 
kn ow anything ?”’ he asked, seizing on a 
passing porter and proceeding to expound 
at length on the futility of Irish railways 
in general and of this one in particular. 
The porter promptly put on the dogged 
expression peculiar to the Irishman when 
abused. A guard passing along at this 
moment enquired what the trouble was. 

“ Thim Militia men are wantin’ to be 
waited on with their luggage.” 

“ Arra, let them take it out them- 
selves, sure the train’ll wait!’ 

The attitude of the sub. promised to 
be interesting, but the entrance of the 
ticket collector curtailed my view. 

‘““ Ye have the wrong tickets,” he said. 
“How’s that ?”’ I asked. 

Sure, them’s first-class tickets and 
this is a second-class carriage.’’ He 
pushed back his cap and scratched his 
head thoughtfully. ‘ I’m thinking ye'll 
have to pay the difference anyways.” 

I glanced at Gwen, hoping to see an 
answering gleam of amusement in her 
eyes, but she merely looked bored. 

“Ts everyone mad in Ireland, Hugh?” 
she asked as the train started at last. 

The West Limerick Railway does not 
show Ireland at its best, laid as it is 
through a bleak, desolate stretch of bog, 
and poor, stony pasture land. To-day a 
fine mist blurred everything, even pene- 
trating a crack in the roof of our carriage 
and dripping depressingly on to the 
cushions. Every now and then we saw 
wisps of snipe get up, and once a gaggle 
of wild geese rising with their musical 
though mournful babel of sound. Gwen 
was leaning back in her corner trying to 
shut out the scenery by a society paper, 
and looking thoroughly depressed. The 
jolting of the train put sleep out of the 
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question, and I fancied she was already 
regretting that comfortable flat in 
Knightsbridge ; but perhaps she was 
merely tired after a rough crossing. 

At last we arrived at Drumbeg, the 
grey mist having by this time decided to 
become rain. Poor Gwen! I was really 
sorry for her, as I saw her look of despair 
at the cheerless soaking platform and 
dirty little town. My boy had the 
dogcart at the station to meet us, and 
though I thought he looked odd I said 
nothing and forgot all about him. 

As Gwen and I were sitting at a most 
unappetising lunch he came to the door 
weeping loudly. I glanced up in horror. 

“C—c—could I s—s—speak to—to 
your honour a m—m—moment,” he 


_ said. He has an appalling stammer at 


the best of times. ‘‘ The—they s—s— 
say in the yard tha—that—that I’m 
p—p—p—paraletic dhrunk.”’ 

“Well, and what are you ?’’ I asked, 
severely. 

“T haven’t a dro—drop of dhrink 
t—t—taken this day but one th— 
thimble full of wh—whisky to put in 
me h—h—h—hollow tooth.” 

I saw Gwen’s look of unutterable 
disgust. 

“T think you’d better go outside, 
James, and I will come and speak to 
you later.”’ 

There was a moment’s unpleasant 
silence after the door shut ; then. 

“ Really, Hugh, that boy must go, he 
was horribly drunk.” 

“T think that is my business,” was 
on the tip of my tongue; but there was 
no use starting off with trouble so I 
said nothing. 

Gwen next attacked my ménage and 
the cookery. These were certainly none 
of the best, but I had warned her of that 
before she came. 

“ You really must try and get another 
cook, Hugh,”’ she said, “‘ Mrs. Ward has 
not the remotest idea of how to do 
things.” 

Knowing that a change in my estab- 
lishment would entail endless worry I 
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postponed the evil hour by hastily 
changing the subject. 

“T have asked Phil O’Hara, our 
master’s sister, to ride over to-morrow 
morning,’ I remarked. ‘“‘ How would 
it be if you both came to the Court? 
I have to be there for some small cases 
all the morning.” 

Gwen agreed, but obviously with little 
enthusiasm. The rest of the day she 
spent in discontentedly staring out at 
the steady downpour and half-heartedly 
unpacking. The evening dragged itself 
out to half-past ten, when Mrs. Ward 
appeared with two large plates of 
porridge, “in case ye might be hungry 
going to bed.” 

“We'll have to eat it,” I groaned, 
“or she’ll be mortally offended and 
probably leave to-morrow, and a bad 
cook is certainly better than none!” 

It ended in my having to dispose of 
both plates, Gwen having retired to bed 
in disgust. 

The prospective meeting between Phil 
and my sister was giving me much food 
for reflection. I felt from the first that 
they would not show each other their 
best sides, and my fears were not allayed 
by seeing Phil gallop up next morning, 
very untidy in her oldest and worst-cut 
habit. Gwen coming downstairs at the 
moment made a cruel contrast, being in 
my opinion more suitably dressed for 
Bond Street than Drumbeg. 

When I introduced them Gwen 
apparently thought that a bow would 
be sufficient, but Phil extended a 
muscular brown hand, and I saw Gwen 
wince as she gripped it. 

“ You’re very welcome to this part of 
the globe. Miss Trevor,’’ said Phil; 
“T hope you'll be as good a sportsman 
as your brother.” 

Gwen murmured something incoherent 
and non-committal and we started for 
the Court. 

I had never penetrated to the gallery 
of the Drumbeg Court House before, but 
I knew that the stairs outside the 
magistrates’ room must lead to it. We 
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went up stealthily, as we did not want 
the whole court to know we were there. 
I opened a door which looked as if it 
ought to lead to the gallery, and we 
found ourselves in a small nondescript 
room. As we passed through we heard 
a querulous voice from a sort of loose 
box at the end oi the room demanding : 

“Where the hell are ye going to? 
Come back out of that !”’ 

I looked round to see an old, old man 
wrapped about in an apple green coverlet — 
kneeling up in bed evidently furious at 
being intruded upon. We passed on 
quickly through a door at the opposite 
end of the room into the gallery itself. 

Here were stored up piles of superan- 
nuated oddments, including an assort- 
ment of hats, in glorious confusion, and 
the undisturbed dirt of many years. At 
one end was folded up a truckle bed, 
covered with dirty blankets. The slavey 
of the household, a cheery hunchbacked 
soul, evidently slept there. I had just 
settled my sister and Phil as comfortably 
as possible when the R.M. came into 
Court amid shouts for silence, and I had 
to rush down. 

The Court House of Drumbeg is a 
ramshackle whitewashed room with a 
sanded floor and diseased-looking appur- 
tenances.. The canopy above the 
magisterial chair is in the last stages 
of decay, and at first I expected 
momentarily to see it descend on to the 
R.M., a pompous, fussy little man, with 
pugnacious little ways more resembling 
a bantam cock than anything else. The 
dogs, children, and “lads of rest” or 
corner boys of the village wander in and 
out continually to see how things 
are progressing, and proceedings are 
occasionally enlivened by a yelp from 
one of the two former species. 

The first case this morning was one of 
simple assault, the plaintiff being an old 
woman of the voluble type. She began 
by announcing. 

“Heaven knows I’m that wake, I’m 
not fit to shtand or shpake before your 
honours.” She then promptly burst 
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into a perfect torrent of language, 
directed against one John McHugh, 
from which I was able to disentangle a 
few disjointed sentences. 

“Sure, your honours, when I was 
going out to call in me few bits of geese 
he came out with a face on him like the 
divil himself, and began to abuse me 
and call me out of me name, and, sure, 
when I stood up to him as any decent 
self-respectin’ woman would do, he 
dhropped two kicks on me as fasht as 
he could dhraw the foot, and I declare 
to me soul that I took a shtandin. wake- 
ness there on the shpot. Such a mark 
was never seen before on a woman. 
Sure, didn’t I come in and show me leg 
to Mr. Blake there beyont?” Pro- 
ceedings were here interrupted by loud 
laughter, through which, however, the 
old woman continued unmoved. 

“Me breedin’ goose was torn and 
tattered, an’ he twishted the ould gander 
round his head till he had his neck 
broke.”’ 

“Put out that cur!’ came the sten- 
torian tones of Head-Constable Brien as 
Delaney’s greyhound and a stray collie 
began a noisy stand-up fight. 

The plaintiff was now wandering away 
into the intricate details of a long 
standing feud between her and John 
McHugh, and the R.M. completely lost 
his temper in trying to keep the lady to 
the point. She finished at last, however, 
and the opposing solicitor, a ponderous, 
red-faced individual with a truculent 
moustache, rose to cross-examine. Mr. 
Flynn was a curious anomaly, having 
graduated to the bar by way of keeping 
a small public-house, and his conversa- 
tion was an extraordinary mixture of 
legal and alcoholic terms. 

“Tell me now, m’am,” he began, 
“isn’t it common knowledge that you 
have the worst tongue in the County 
Limerick ? 

The old woman turned round deli- 
berately in the witness box, and faced him. 

“T have not, your honour, not while 
you're in it!” 
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In no way disconcerted Mr. Flynn 
continued his cross-examination in that 
brutally personal manner peculiar to 
the second-rate Irish solicitor. His 
victim stood the fire of innuendoes for 
some time, but at last completely lost 
her temper. 

“Didn’t you strike McHugh with a 
blackthorn stick, and him not saying 
anything to you ?”’ she was asked. 

“Will you beg your pardon for a 
minute? Sure, I didn’t lay a finger on 
him till he dhrew out the foot, and then 
I only hit him a couple of light little 
skelps.”’ 

“On your oath now, didn’t you leave 
the track of your ten finger nails down 
his face?” 

“ Arrah, may the saints forgive you 
this day!” she cried, casting up her 
eyes ;—“‘ but, faith, I suppose they’d 
have too big a job!” 

“Tell me now, how many acres of 
land have you of your own?” 

“Oh, Yerra, I have the whole side of 
a counthry, but sure ’tis nothin’ but 
rocks and stones.” 

“ Well, if you have all that land, why 
don’t you keep your cattle and geese off 
Mr. McHugh’s farm?” 

“Oh, Dll take me oath the cattle 
never crossed the bounds fence that day 
no more than the Lord that’s above us.”’ 

“How many beasts would one acre 
of your land support ? ”’ 

“Oh, ne’er a wan at all.” 

“Two acres then?” 

“ The divil a baste.” 

“Be very careful what you say, 
m’am! Will you seriously tell their 
worships that three acres of your land 
wouldn’t feed one beast ?”’ 

““Musha, I do indeed.” 

“Well, four acres ?”’ 

“Well, now, in the summertime four 
acres might feed a hare and a shnipe ; 
but, sure, in the winter the hare would 
die and the shnipe would fly away.” 

“Keep to the point, please, Mr. 
Flynn,” said the R.M. testily. 
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“Now, my good woman, you live near 
Lisgranagh, I believe ?” 

“T do, sorr.” 

“You therefore know all about the 
curse; on your oath now, didn’t you 
call it down on McHugh that day.’’? 

At this the old woman became white 
as a sheet and crossed herself. Looking 
round the court curiously I noticed many 
of the spectators furtively removing their 
hats and muttering prayers. 

“We won’t pursue that subject, Mr. 
Flynn,” said the R.M.; “there is a 
great deal of nonsense being talked in 
the country about this absurd curse.” 

At this moment, hearing a scuffling in 
the gallery, I looked up to see Phil and 
my sister getting up to go. By the look 
on Gwen's face I saw that our efforts to 
amuse her were not being successful. 
About an hour later when I pushed open 
the front door of my house I nearly fell 
over Norah, a wild girl Fossy had, to 
use his own expression, “‘ lassooed out 
of the west for me.’’ She was scrubbing 
the hall, and at sight of me bolted like a 
rabbit to the top of the kitchen stairs, 
calling out: “He’s in now, ma’am, ye 
may be puttin’ down the chops!” 

“ What’s all this talk about the curse 
of Lisgranagh ? ’’ I asked as we wrestled 
not very successfully with the result of 
Mrs. Ward’s efforts. 

“Oh, it’s some old superstition the 
country people have, but I don’t exactly 
know the rights of it. Lisgranagh’s a 
queer old place anyway, and well worth 
looking at,’’ said Phil. 

With the good natured intention of 
amusing Gwen, Phil then suggested that 
we should all picnic there the next day, 
if fine, and so it was finally arranged. 
It was a long drive over, but Gwen was 
roused out of herself for the first time 
by the distant view of Lisgranagh Castle. 
As we passed the ruins of a once beautiful 
gateway the horse shied violently at 
apparently nothing, and it was some 
minutes before I could get him quieted 
down. By this time we were opposite 
the second entrance, and drove down the 
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long, straight, grass-grown avenue, lined 
with stately trees, towards the ruins 
of what had evidently once been a 
magnificent house. 

I do not know whether it was merely 
the dead stillness of an autumn day, or 
whether there really was something 
uncanny about the place; but there was 
certainly a desolate, brooding feeling in 
the air, and even Phil’s chatter was 
chilled. We were struck by the hand- 
some pieces of ironwork and carved wood 
lying everywhere unappropriated, a rare 
omission in this country. One might 
almost think that some tragedy had left 
the place untenanted, and that no one 
had dared to come there again. Lunch 
was a silent meal, for, do as we would, 
we could not shake off that strange 
feeling of oppression. 

“TI wonder who this place did belong 
to?” said Phil, with that amazing 
ignorance which people generally display 
about interesting places in their own 
neighbourhood. 

“Ts it this ?”’ asked Timsy, gnawing 
the remnants of a turkey leg; “sure, 
didn’t it belong to the O’Briens? 
Musha, but they were a great family 
once, an’ the last of therm was one 
Corney O’Brien. He was noted as a hard 
man, an’ wicked as the divil could make 
him. But, sure, ould Shaun Claragh can 
tell ye the whole history of the place. 
Let yez go down to his house whilst I’m 
packin’ the basket. It'll be a nice 
amusement for the ladies.”’ 

We took Timsy’s advice, and wandered 
down to a little cottage under the side 
of the hill; and though the old man lived 
there alone the place was_ beautifully 
kept, even to a little bit of garden in 
front, an unusual sight in this country. 
The top half of the door was open, and 
as We came up we saw a most aristocratic 
looking old man, with white hair and 
beard, bending over a _ pot-oven on 
the floor, carefully superintending the 
making of a loaf of soda bread. He 
greeted us with that extraordinarily 
dignified courtesy inherent in the Irish 
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peasant of the older school, gravely 
invited us in and offered us tea and soda 
bread with an air of perfect, though 
respectful, equality. 

Fossy asked him to tell us what he 
knew about Lisgranagh and its curse, 
and, without hesitation, Shaun sat down, 
folded his arms and began. He had a 
wonderful flow of language, having, as 
he said himself, “‘ good practice, as he 
went to a share of wakes an’ shortened 
the night with his stories.”’ 

This was his recital. Corney O’Brien 
spint his money in London and run 
home to Lisgranagh off and on to 
hunt more out of his tenants. Now 
one Father Bourke had the lease 
of a farm, and all Lisconner seaweed, 
very valuable, an’ faith, Corney, me bould 
boy, cast sheep’s eyes on it. Signs by 
the lease, however, he couldn’t get it 
from him; so what does he do but call 
on the priest civil an’ dacint, an’, says 
he, nice an’ pleasant, ‘ Could he see the 
lease and make a copy of it in the room ?’ 
Father Bourke, good man, makes no 
objection, and Corney, put up to it no 
doubt by the ‘ ould bhoy’ himself, as soon 
as he got the lease into his hands pitched 
it into the fire an’ evicted the priest. 

The next Sunday up got Father 
Bourke at the altar and spoke a fearful 
curse on Corney living and Corney 
dying. How Death would come to hunt 
him down to hell and Corney would cry 
to Death, ‘Give me time, give me 
time!’ and Death would say: ‘ You'll 
get no more time, for long as you’d live 
you'd be the same boy, so off wid you !’ 
‘ And,’ says the priest, ‘ there are those 
here to-day as will see that house, grand 
as it is this day, with the crows flyin’ 
through it an’ owls nestin’ in it, an’ it 
won't be long enough for the young ones 
here to-day to have a grey rib in their 
heads. His children an’ his grand- 
children will all die before him and last 
of all Corney O’Brien will die too, and 
his evil spirit will cleave to the place, 
an’ the very stones are cursed also!’ 
An’ so, indeed, it came to pass, for 
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wasn’t I, Shaun, at the buryin’ of them 
all? But the priest was silenced for the 
cursin’ of a great man like Corney. 

Now the place fell to pieces, for na 
ene durst do a thing to it. I was kind 0 
caretaker, bein’ always in the family, 
an’ once I saw a misty figure in one of 
the windows, though them that was wit 
me had the shut eye. 

Well, I wanted a shutter for me 
house badly, for the wind up the glens 
would nearly cut the heart out of you 
when it come west. So, faith, one night 
I brought a grand one home from th 
big house above, thinkin’ no harm of it 
but from that day on every blessed thing 
went wrong on me. The ould sow lost 
all her bonhams, and me cattle tool 
sick an’ died, and I was in a bad case 
when what should come round but the 
Missioners. Away with me to the Hol 
Father as fast as I could leg it, an’ says 
to him: ‘I wish to make a genera 
confession of all me life,’ says I. So 
began from the grain of sugar I stol 
from me ould mother an’ I a small littl 
bit of a gossoon, an’ I never cried crac 
till I come to the takin’ of the shutter. 

‘Enough,’ says the Holy Father 
‘Give it back, man, give it back! Ary 
one who takes ought from them ruins 
or who interferes with the evil spiri 
that’s in them, will dhraw down a curs 
on himself for ever. But I'll give yo 
absolution.’ And so, thanks be, he did 

Well, as I told you, I had the car 
of the house and the place, but sinc 
that day I saw the vision in the windo 
I was mighty shy of it, save in the broat 
daylight. One day, however, I was ot 
with the gun an’ thought to take a loo 
round the ould house. As I come int 
the courtyard, all grass and weeds—a 
a different story then when I knew 
first with Corney’s grand coach and fo 
coal black horses stampin’ fire out 4 
the ground—what did I see sittin’ u 
forenint me but a big white hare. Quic 
as a thought, I up with the gun, fired 
and missed. 
‘Begorrah,’ says I, must 
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somethin’ bad!’ So I put in a big 
heavy charge, for the fellow never stirred, 
only sat there blinkin’ at me, an’ when 
the smoke cleared away, the divil a sign 
of him dead or alive, only a great bat 
went blunderin’ away into the dark of 
the ruins. 

‘Tis the ghost of ould Corney!” 
says I, an’ me heart went down into the 
heel of me boot, for I minded too late 
what the holy Father had told me. Sure 
enough I went home and lay on a bed 
of sickness for nigh seven week, till I 
went down on me two knees and 
promised never to lose Mass, but to 
follow on the hard road to heaven, 
though I knew full well there was as 
many divils on earth as in hell to lead 
me astray. So I got up strong an’ well; 
but I knew that it was on the head of 
the white hare I got the clout. An’ 
there’s the thrue story of how the curse 
came on Lisgranagh, and woe betide 
the man who seeks to meddle with the 
white hare or ought belonging to it! 

Such was Shaun’s story, told in the 
most impressive monotone ; and though 
disbelieving, we were all profoundly 
impressed. That strange feeling round 
the old house seemed to have increased 
as we returned to our traps, and on the 
drive home I noticed that Gwen had at 
last shaken off some of her boredom. 
For my part, I had a strong presenti- 
ment, foolish no doubt, that we had not 
heard the last of Lisgranagh and its 
curse. 

The next week Gwen spent in trying 
to master the intricacies of Irish house- 
keeping. Although she had talked glibly 
of keeping house for me, I am sure that 
she never realised what she was letting 
herself in for. Gigantic quantities of 
tea, sugar and butter seemed to vanish 
into thin air, and when she mildly 
expostulated, Mrs. Ward and Norah put 
on perfectly blank expressions, the former 
remarking that. “the last butter any- 
ways was that ugly that they couldn’t 
touch it, and as for sugar, sure neither 
of them could abide the taste of it in 
their tay.”’ Matters culminated in civil 
December, 1912 
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war in the kitchen, and Gwen basely 
shelved on to me the duty of dismissing 
the blue-eyed Norah. Half-an-hour after 
I had successfully accomplished this, the 
girl walked into my. study without 
knocking. 

“You may believe me or you may 
believe me not, sorr,” she said, without 
any preliminary, ‘“ but that wan,” 
presumably meaning Mrs. Ward, “ has 
a divil in her as big as a calf!”” Then 
without another word she flounced out. 

It was with distinct relief therefore 
that we accepted an invitation to stay 
for a couple of days and shoot at Mr. 
Trench’s place, Logboy. We arrived 
there at about five o’clock, after a long 
drive, to find quite a cheery party. Fossy 
was seated in one corner with Gladys 
Hardinge, but immediately crossed to 
Gwen, the state of his affections being 
at present somewhat tangled between 
them. Phil and Graham were also very 
happily settled on a sofa, so I had to 
fall back on Gladys Hardinge, whom I 
found in an exceedingly bad temper. 

The Trenchs are an extraordinary 
family, and though everybody laughs at 
them, we all accept their invitations to 
stay and shoot. Old Trench, according 
to tradition, made his money in a small 
miscellaneous business including drapery 
and drink. The old people are early 
Victorian and charmingly simple, but 
their sons, though heartily ashamed of 
their parents, are hardly possible. Old 
Mrs. Trench is extremely nervous, and 
always repeats one’s names several times 
in a sentence. 

“Ah, yes, indeed, Miss Trevor, I’m 
very pleased to meet you. I hope you 
like Ireland, Miss Trevor.’ I saw Gwen 
hiding a smile. Her sense of humour 
seemed to be waking up at last, “I 
must introduce you to me son the 
captain, Miss Trevor. Ah, he’s a captain 
since last year, you know, Miss Trever.”’ 

“Me son the captain,’ as he is 
generally known, owing to constant 
references made to him by his mother, 
is an unwholesome-looking individual 
with a bullet head and socialistic ideas. 
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I have never yet discovered in what 
exactly he is a captain—probably, how- 
ever, in some Yeomanry corps. 

We spent the time before dinner 
playing “old maid” at Mrs. Trench’s 
suggestion. I even envied Fossy, who 
was being bored by old Trench in the 
smoking room. Presently the stout and 
ancient parlourmaid put her capless 
head in at the door, and said : 

“Time for ye to be dhressin’ your- 
selves for dinner. It’s afther six.” 

Little Trench came down to dinner in 
an ordinary suit, saying, apologetically, 
that the evenings were getting very chilly. 

There were no fires anywhere, and as 
we went into the dining-room Mrs. 
Trench remarked : 

“Ah, you know indeed it’s such a 
warm house. Feel the wall here how 
hot it is!” But as I heard Phil and 
Gwen saying afterwards one could not 
keep one’s shoulders pressed to the wall 
all the time. 

Later on Gwen, struggling to keep 
conversation going with Tommy Trench, 
mentioned our picnic to Lisgranagh the 
week before. 

“Lisgranagh did you say, Miss 
Trevor ?”’ piped old Trench from the 
top of the table. ‘‘ I suppose you heard 
the story of the curse? ‘Tis causing 
great talk in the country just now. All 
me tenants are complaining that a white 
hare has been seen round about very 
often lately and they say that any man 
that lays an eye on it will have no luck 
with his beasts.”’ 

“T hope you'll not meet it to-morrow 
when you go out with the lunch, Miss 
Trevor,’’ said Mrs. Trench; ‘ they'll be 
shooting the Lisgranagh covers in the 
afternoon.”’ 

“T wish I could get a shot at it 
anyways,” said Tommy, looking up 
from his plate for the first time ; “‘ that’d 
stop all this damn nonsense. If any old 
woman has the toothache she puts it 
down to the white hare.” 

“T’ll lay you five to one you don’t 
shoot it anyhow,” said Graham. 
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“Done,” said Tommy. ‘ [——’”’ 

“ Ah, now, I hope you'll have nothings 
to do with it—though, of course, we 
don’t believe in it,’ Mrs. Trench broke 
in, turning to Gwen. 

“This is a queer house,’ remarked 
Fossy to me as we were having a final 
night-cap in the smoking room, “ but 
the shooting is top hole. The best of it is 
the blazing at the duck in the early 
morning, then after breakfast we’ll get 
plenty of snipe, and end up with one of 
the best cock shoots in the country.” 

Half-past four is not a pleasant hour 
to be going out on araw autumn morning 
with a cold white mist thick on the 
ground. I was expected to have my bath 
and shave with one small jug of lukewarm 
water, brought in by the capless servant, 
who was now also minus her front teeth, 
having, as I heard later, “‘ run her face 
against a door in the dark.’ In the 
dining-room, lit by two guttering candles, 
I found the others trying to warm them- 
selves with tepid tea. Three or four 
lanterns glimmered to and fro between 
the lake and the house. 

“It may be a good shoot but I’m 
damned if it isn’t the coldest in Ireland,” 
said Graham, as he sat down beside me 
in the boat, his teeth chattering. 
Tommy climbed into the bows with a 
lantern in his hand and we shoved off, 
to be rowed to our respective islands, 
leaving Fossy shivering on the bank 
and telling the keeper not to be too long 
in coming back with the boat to fetch 
him. 

“ You'll be No. 2 stand, Mr. Trevor,” 
said the keeper, ‘‘ and don’t be firin’ 
east or you'll cut the eyes out of the 
captain, and mind you don’t begin till 
you can see the white of their wings.” 

At this moment the boat bumped into 
an island unseen in the dark. It was 
Tommy’s stand, and in getting out he 
missed the edge and was lucky only to 
go up to his knees in the lake. 

A few more minutes blundering about 
amongst reeds and islands brought us’ 
to my stand. I climbed out and the 
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boat rowed away, leaving me to grope 
my way through trees and bushes to 
the screen. It was characteristic of 
Tommy to be too early for everything, 
and I was therefore left standing idle in 
the freezing cold for more than _ half- 
an-hour. Notwithstanding this it was 
fascinating to hear the lake wake up. 
The first sound after the creaking of the 
rowlocks had died away was the crake 
of a snipe, always the first to seek his 
breakfast. Next a water hen, apparently 
trying to imitate a trapped rabbit, and 
a heron’s weird cry ; then silence for a 
long time, before the ordinary birds 
began their chattering. At last I heard 
the first whistle of a widgeon’s wing, 
and I realised that my fingers were 
almost too numbed to feel the trigger. 

It was tantalising work standing there 
watching dim shapes whizz past in the 
half light. At last I could resist it no 
longer, and let fly at a big mallard as he 
swung high over the trees. A delicious 
thrill of satisfaction shot through me as 
he came down with a rattle into the reeds 
just in front of my screen. 

As if my shot had been the signal, a 
perfect fusillade broke out all over the 
lake, and for the next three-quarters of 
an hour I had the most glorious diversity 
of shots, now a teal flying low and fast, 
then a widgeon or duck crashing down 
from an apparently impossible height. 
The pace of the birds was terrific as they 
wheeled away from some of the other 
guns. Every now and then a shower of 
shot would come rattling all round me. 
Though I had been warned not to fire 
east, Tommy evidently had no hampering 
scruples about firing west. 

At last the sun began to struggle 
through the mists and the birds ceased 
to come over. Now the weary business 
of picking up began, and I seemed to 
spend hours stamping about the island 
waiting for the boat. Suddenly Graham’s 
dog came floundering up towards my 
island and began to collect my birds and 
take them to his master. My curses were 
not the slightest use, and when the boat 
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finally arrived hardly any of my birds 
were left. I understood now why 
Graham thought so highly of his dog. 

On the way back to the house for 
breakfast we had to cross_ several 
enormous bog drains, only bridged by 
exceedingly slippery planks. Half way 
over one of the largest of these Tommy 
turned round to Graham who was just 
behind him. 

“Ye’d better moind, captain, it’s 
slippy in the mid——”’ 

Splash! and Tommy was up to his 
neck in the stream. 

“Save me, save me!” he yelled. 
“T’m drowning!” although his feet 
were on firm ground. When we could 
stop laughing we pulled him out. “‘ The 
plank broke with me,” he spluttered. 

““ Nonsense, it’s as safe as a house!” 
said Fossy, walking out on it and 
beginning to jig up and down. Suddenly 
there was a loud report and Fossy was 
struggling in the water, cursing fluently. 

I confess that I felt rather pleased 
than otherwise to see Fossy in difficulties 
at last. He is always a little too sure of 
himself. 

After breakfast we started out to walk 
up snipe on the way to the beat ‘for 
cock at Lisgranagh. It was a glorious 
morning, birds were plentiful and 
lying well to the dogs. At about twelve 
o'clock we arranged to divide into two 
parties, Graham and I to shoot the bog 
to the right known as Purthough-an- 
dhiaoul, or the Devil’s Bog, and Tommy 
and Fossy some swampy fields on the 
other side of a low range of hills. 

“You'll want to be very careful of 
them swally holes,’ said the keeper. 
“it’s all a movin’ bog and terrible 
dangerous. You’d be lost in it in a 
minute.” 

“Oh, it’s quite safe if you keep your 
eyes open!”’ said Graham, carelessly. 

Purthough-an-dhiaoul was unusually 
empty of snipe, and Graham and I were 
both shooting very jealously, every bird 
invariably getting two charges. We had 
tramped for a long time without a shot, 
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avoiding with difficulty the yawning 
bog holes, when I noticed that Timsy, 
who was loading for me, seemed strangely 
uneasy. When I asked him what was 
wrong he parried my question with 
another. The day was changing now, 
heavy rain clouds blowing in rapidly 
from the sea. The ruins of Lisgranagh 
Castle looked more desolate than ever 
across the lonely bog. 

“Mark to the right, captain!”’ cried 
Timsy, as Graham’s dog came to a rigid 
point. 

Then—“ Holy Mother, what’s on the 
dog ?’”’ as Sappho suddenly crouched, 
whining and shivering, apparently in 
abject terror. 

“For the love of heaven, captain, 
don’t go near her; there’s somethin’ 
bad there.”’ 

Graham, without answering, walked 
up towards the dog and suddenly up 
jumped the largest hare I have ever seen 
in my life. To my horror it was snow 
white. 

Graham threw up his gun and fired. 
The hare galloped on a few yards and 
then turned a somersault, struck by the 
second barrel. It struggled up again 
and hopped painfully across the bog. 

““T’ve laid the curse at last,” cried 
Graham, a curious note of excitement in 
his voice, then to my amazement, ran 
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forward, against all the canons of | 
shooting, to pick up the wounded hare. 

“ He’s a losht man!’’ mumbled Timsy, | 
from behind, ‘‘no one ever meddled 
twice with that thing and lived!” 

Graham was just bending down to 
pick up the hare when it struggled out 
of his hands and continued its uneven 
course. 

Although I followed at once they had 
gained on me rapidly. 

“°Tis bewitched he is!’ groaned Timsy, 
who after his first sight of the white hare 
had remained rooted to the spot. 

Never to my dying day shall I be able 
to forget the ghastly cry which Graham 
gave as he suddenly disappeared to his 
neck in the treacherous green. As I 
rushed forward to help him, I experienced 
that horrible sensation, so frequently felt 
in dreams, of one’s feet being dragged 
back by some unseen power. The next 
instant I was floundering in a small 
boghole. Desperately I flung myself 


backwards and struggled out ; but when 
I looked round, sick with horror, Timsy 


and I were alone. The brown bog lay 

before us shimmering in the watery 

sunlight. The awful stillness was un- 

broken, save by the sullen underground 

sucking of the morass and the distant 

voice of a beater calling cheerily. 
“Mark cock to the left !”’ 
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‘*HIS FOOT UPON HIS NATIVE HEATH ” 


ROB ROY 
THE STORY OF A STAG 


Written and Illustrated by the well-known Sithouettist, 
CAPTAIN THEODORE THARP 


Part I. 
LovELY WoMAN IN DISTRESS 


Hard luck! You 


““Goop shot, Bob! 
did deserve that.” 

“The balls are running bang against 
me. Let’s make it a fifty and go out, 
Reg ; it’s stopped raining.” 

“ All right, and I'll take you round to 
the stables and show you my new gee— 
a birthday present from the squire.” 

“Lucky beggar! to have a grand- 
father like that.”’ 

“ He’s awfully good to me; but he’s 
a rum ’un in some ways.”’ 

“How d’you mean ?” 

“Well, he’s always ratting at me to 
get married.” 

“ Naturally, as you’re his sole heir ; 
and why don’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m not a 
marrying man. Besides, I never see 
anyone I care enough about. The 
present-day society girl doesn’t appeal 
to me. Lady Wroxeter is always 
bringing down some new sample.’’— 

“ At the squire’s invitation ?”’ 


“She’s his particular pal; his con- 
federate, I may say, in that respect.” 

“You'll have to give in, Reg—yovu'll 
have to turn Benedict some day!” 

“Oh, plenty of time.” 

“Have you never been in love, old 
chap ?”’ 

“Not that I know of. Oh, yes, by 
the bye ’—laughingly—‘‘ I was once— 
when I was a kid about eight—with the 
parson’s daughter here.”’ 

“The Reverend Jimmy Po 

“The Reverend James Brook, to be 
more respectful. Little Diana Brook 
and I were playmates, you know—such 
a jolly little girl! I always used to say 
I’d never marry anyone but her. That’s 
twelve years ago. I’ve never seen her 
since. She’s grown up now. I often 
wonder what she’s like ?”’ 

“What became of her ? ” 

“Her father sent her to a Convent 
school in Paris. Then he and the grand- 
dad had that awful row over some horse 


N.B.—The original silhouettes, from which the illustrations are obtained, have been cut out by 
hand with a pair of scissors, each from one piece of paper, and practically without the aid 
of any drawing. 
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transaction, and they haven’t spoken to 
each other for over ten years. It’s a 
case of Montague and Capulet with our 
houses, as you know.” 

“More’s the pity. The Reverend 
Jimmy’s a good sort, I’ve always heard.” 

“He is. I was very fond of him. 
He’s a fine old sportsman—a regular 
Jack Russell over again. I miss his 
society very much, but of course I 
couldn’t go and chum up at the Vicarage 
in face of this confounded quarrel, so I 
never see anything of him now.” 

“Nor his daughter?” 

“Qh, she’s been away all the time ; 
at least, so I suppose, for I haven’t met 
her out anywhere.” 

“Would you know her again if you 
did?” 

“Yes, I’ll bet I should.” 

The two young men finished their 
game of billiards and put up their cues. 
Reggie Baldiston and Bob Brereton 
were college chums, a friendship recently 
made, and Brereton was now on his 
second visit to Reginald’s home. He 
had only arrived that morning to have 
a “‘go”’ at the pheasants next week. 

The manor-house was a grand old 
mansion in its way, of the early Georgian 
period—scarcely an ornament to such 
an estate, but a most comfortable house 
to stay in. It stood in a large undulating 
deer-park, beautifully wooded, and over- 
looking a picturesque lake. The property 
possessed some of the finest covert- 
shooting in England. 

As the two friends walked towards the 
stables Brereton remarked : 

“T say, Reggie, by the way, is that 
brute let loose again ? ”’ 

“What brute ? ”’ 

“Rob Roy.” (Rob Roy was a red 
deer from Scotland.) ‘I thought I 


caught a glimpse of him as I drove 
through the park this morning.” 


“T daresay you did. He is at liberty 
again, I know.” 


““T wonder the squire allows it.” 
well, the ‘““rutting ’’ season is over 
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now, and my grand-dad doesn’t think 
the beggar’s so very dangerous after all.”’ 

“Tsn’t he. by Jove! I wouldn’t trust 
him, rutting season or not. All seasons 
are alike to him, I fancy. Anyhow, he’s 
created a pretty good scare, hasn’t he ? 
And people are afraid to go into the 
park.” 

Reggie smiled. 

To tell the truth, Squire Baldiston 
was not very sorry for this said scare. 
There had always been a right of way 
across the park, but he objected to its 
being made a thoroughfare, as it was. 

Rob Roy, the red deer in question, 
was a magnificent specimen of the High- 
land wild stag, and since his importation 
to Redbrook Park, together with other 
red deer from Scotland, he had earned 
for himself a bad character as a dangerous 
animal. 

The squire had a hobby for collecting 
foreign beasts and birds and acclimatizing 
them at Redbrook. At one time several 
llamas used to roam the park and 
fraternise with the fallow deer of which 
there was a large herd; and on the 
extensive lake were to be seen various 
breeds of water-fowl from other countries, 
in addition to wild duck and herons from 
the neighbouring fens. The contingent 
of red deer was the latest addition to the 
stock. But to do Squire Baldiston 
justice, he had no intention of introducing 
any dangerous element to keep people 
out of the park. It was a mere accident 
that this particular stag—a_ royal, 
captured in its wild state—turned out 
such a tyrant and nuisance. 

Naturally people were afraid to walk 
in the park, lest this ferocious monarch 
of the glen should take it into his head, 
as he seemed inclined, to impale them 
on his sharp points, like so many beetles 
and butterflies, as if he had been a 
collector of insects, bent on the process 
of pinning his victims. Complaints 
being frequent, this pugnacious Scotch- 
man, fortunately before he could 
begin his collection, was degraded 
from his position as king of the Redbrook 
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beasts, and driven into a paddock until 
he learned to behave himself. After 
some weeks’ imprisonment he had just 
been liberated again, it being presumed 
his bump of combativeness had subsided 
meanwhile, and that he would turn over 
a new leaf. But he disappointed this 
expectation and soon showed, as Brereton 
remarked, that all seasons were alike to 
him, and that he was still bent upon 
making that collection. 

A fine, noble-looking beast he was, 
with his twelve-tined antlers (B.B.T.3- 
B.B.T.3), and thick, hairy throat— 
strong as a bullock and active as a cat ; 
a grand type, indeed, of Landseer’s 
favourites, but one whom it were safer 
for an artist to study from a respectful 
distance. 

Now it so happened that a few days 
before Brereton and the young Squire 
held that conversation in the billiard- 
room Diana Brook had returned to the 
Vicarage. She had left school long ago, 
but remained in France with a wealthy 
aunt, who was very fond of her. 

During that time she only paid her 
home one or two brief visits as a filial 
duty, and because the old parson had 
written to his sister and complained of 
loneliness without his daughter. He 
was a widower with no other children. 
The truth was, the Reverend Jimmy, 
as he was universally called, was a kind, 
unselfish old father, who was only too 
glad that Diana should have such a good 
time with her aunt in France. And she 
had a good time indeed; the old lady 
quite spoilt her. 

Diana felt vexed and irritated at the 
senseless quarrel between the parson 
and the squire, not only because it 
debarred her from going up to the 
manor-house, where she was always so 
welcome as a child, but prevented her 
from ever seeing her old playmate 
Reggie, whom she had not forgotten. 
She made up her mind secretly to bring 
about a reconciliation if she possibly 
could, and as soon as possible. 

Amongst her accomplishments. Diana 
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Brook was a fine horsewoman, her aunt 
having given her a liberal equestrian 
education in the Paris riding-schools. 
She was going to make a prolonged stay 
in England this time to enjoy a hunting 
season. For that purpose she brought 
over with her a couple of horses which 
her aunt had bought for her at different 
times. They were fine, well-bred English 
animals, a welcome addition to the 
parson’s scanty stables, for though a 
keen rider to hounds, he could only 
afford one hunter, with which he hunted 
regularly. 

Diana, of course, heard all about Rob 
Roy from her father, who declared 
resentfully that the squire only put the 
beast into the park to keep people out 
of it. 

“ However,” he went on to say, “ the 
neighbours kicked up such a_bobbery 
that he’s been obliged to confine the 
animal in a paddock, fortunately before 
it did any damage beyond frightening 
people.” 

The parson was not aware that Rob 
Roy had just been liberated again, or 
he would have warned his daughter. 

One morning, a few days subse- 
quently, Diana had occasion to cross 
the park to see some friends who 
lived on the other side, and, as it 
happened, went on foot for the sake of 
the walk. Before she had proceeded a 
quarter of a mile on her way she caught 
sight of a solitary stag grazing on the 
further side of a clump of beech trees, 
about two hundred yards to her right. 
From its appearance it made her heart 
give a sudden jump ; but she recollected 
with a reassured feeling that the royal 
tyrant was secure in his paddock—or, 
at least, she believed so—and continued 
her walk fearlessly. 

“It’s only one of the other red deer,” 
she argued to herself on getting a clearer 
view of the creature through the trees, 
“and they’re harmless enough, father 
says.” 

But at this moment the stag shifted 
its position—having been browsing with 
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its head turned from her, so that she 
only had a fore-shortened view of its 
body—and Diana now distinctly saw 
the size and points of its branching 
horns, and thus, to her utter dismay, 
realized that it was the redoubtable 
Rob Roy himself and none other, who 
was feeding there in solitary grandeur. 

Her first impulse was to run for her 
life, but she feared that this would at 
once attract the creature’s attention, 
and then, heaven help her! Her little 
feet were scarcely calculated to outstrip 
those nimble hoofs. No, her second 
thought was best—to steal quietly along 
under cover of the intervening beech- 
boles and so escape detection by her light 
footstep. Diana was no coward, but her 


““HE STOOD ‘AT GAZE’ AS IF AMAZED AT 
HER AUDACITY ”’ 


every nerve was strained in painful 
tension as she crept along like a mouse 
in the hope of eluding that antlered 
monster. 

An unlucky twig which snapped under 
her foot just at that critical moment 
sounded like a pistol fired in her ear, 
and with anxious, terrified eyes she 
glanced towards the red deer and gave 
a thankful sigh of relief as she saw him 
still browsing peacefully. 

Make haste, young lady! Get on as 
quickly as you can. Never mind the 
dried sticks under foot. If you can only 
gain the corner of that wood and turn 
out of sight you are safe. 
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Oh, how her heart thumped against} 
her breast as she hurried forward! The] 
first despair of escape had now given] 
place to a natural hope which rose strong 
within her. 

But, alas! At this moment a gentle 
breeze sprang up, crossing her path, and 
blowing straight from her to the enemy, 
when instantly he threw up his magnifi- 
cent head. 

Vain hope, indeed, to think of eluding 
the acute senses of that Highland 
monarch. Many a time had he stood 
sentry to the herd on the distant hills 
of Scotland, and many a time dissap- 
pointed the excited gillie, who had longed 
for that noble head after an arduous 
stalk. The lightest wind to those keen 
nostrils, tainted by the far-off presence 
of man, was as good as a warning bugle- 
note to a sleeping camp. 

Directly Rob Roy detected the human 
presence, he struck his fore-hoof angrily 
on the ground and looked about him ; 
then caught sight of Diana, and turned 
towards her, slowly and majestically, 
three or four paces. 

Diana saw all this with a sinking at 
heart once more, and felt in doubt as to 
whether she should continue her hurried 
walk or stand and face the stag boldly. 
She had heard of, and read often, how 
the human eye may quell the fiercest 
beast ; and certainly such a pretty pair 
of eyes as hers ought to have softened 
the heart of that terrible Highlander, if 
he had been anything of a gentleman. 

Desperation actually gave the girl 
courage enough to think of making the 
experiment. 

The deer had now broken into a springy 
trot as he came towards her, and observing 
this Diana stopped short and fronted 
him. Immediately she was rewarded for § 
her pluck and presence of mind by seeing 
the dangerous beast halt as suddenly. 

He was now about a hundred yards 
away, and stood “at gaze,” as if 
astounded at her audacity. 

Diana felt little hope of keeping him 
long at bay in this manner, but suddenly 
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her attention was drawn to a hollow oak 
which stood within a few yards of her. 
Deadly fear lent her swift inspiration. 
If she made a rush and could only get 
inside that tree before the stag could 
reach her she believed she would be safe. 
The opening of the hollow trunk was just 
wide enough to admit her slender form, 
but certainly not the branching horns of 
the stag. In that place of refuge the 
animal could not possibly get at her. 
Keeping her eyes steadily fixed on her 
unwelcome vis-a-vis, Diana now glided 
by almost imperceptible degrees towards 
the tree ; but before she had lessened the 
distance between it and herself by more 
than two or three yards, the stag struck 
the turf again sharply with its hoof and 
uttered a deep, guttural sound, which 
caused her heart to leap again with 
terror. Throwing aside all caution at 
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the terrified girl, but in vain—it couldn’t 
touch her. Splinters of rotten wood came 
away under the impact of the sharp- 
pointed antlers at each renewed charge. 

As Diana saw this, she realised that 
it was only a question of time for her 
merciless assailant to widen the opening 
sufficiently to gore her to death with its 
cruel points. 

Shrieking frantically for help, she 
scarcely remembered anything further : 
her brain began to swim, her trembling 
knees were fast giving way under her, 
when all at once, oh welcome sound! 
she heard the fierce barking of dogs, 
then a loud shout, then a rushing of 
confused noises filled her ears, followed 
by utter darkness, as she sank down at 
the bottom of the hollow oak in a dead 
swoon. 


THE TWO BLACK RETRIEVERS HAD GONE STRAIGHT AT THE DEER 


this crisis, she hastened her stealthy 
approach towards the oak—and it was 
well she did so, or she never would have 
reached it. 

Rob Roy, having conquered his curi- 
osity, which alone had kept him at bay 
for a minute, now lowered his head and 
rushed towards her. 

Diana darted for the tree and just 
managed to squeeze herself through the 
narrow opening as the stag dashed up 
and fiercely charged the trunk.* 

Such was the force with which the 
formidable horns came in contact with 
the timber, that the animal recoiled 
several feet and stood trembling for a 
moment in baffled rage, with eyes glower- 
ing fiercely and distended nostrils. 

Again and again it tried hard to get at 


“Have at him, Shot! Worry him, 
Curly! By heaven, you brute, you shall 
have both barrels it you come near me !”’ 

Thus Reginald Baldiston, as he came 
upon the scene, panting for breath. He 
had run at top speed from a small spinney 
a considerable distance away, where he 
had been amusing himself with some 
“stub ” rabbits. 

His quick ear had heard the cries for 
help, when he at once hurried off in the 
direction of the screams and caught 
sight of Rob Roy at his old games. He 
little knew who the victim was, but he 
saw that someone had shown enough 
presence of mind to take refuge in the 
hollow of the tree and thus escape the 
stag’s deadly antlers. 

Reggie’s two black retrievers, Shot and 
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Curly, had gone straight at the deer, 
barking furiously, but taking care to 
keep out of reach of those sweeping 
horns. 

This attack naturally diverted the 


stag’s attention. He responded to the 
fierce clamour of the retrievers by a 
disdainful sweep of his antlers which 
kept them at a respectful distance. Still 
the effect was the same as if they had 
fastened themselves to his throat, for the 
common enemy seemed by this inter- 
ference to have forgotten his late intended 
victim, which was lucky for him, or he 
would most assuredly have received a 
couple of barrels of ‘‘ number six ”’ from 
Reginald’s gun. 

After striking at the dogs once or twice 
with his fore hoofs, as if he meant to 


teach them a lesson in boxing, and 
making another sudden swoop with his 
horns, which very nearly settled Curly, 
the haughty monarch suddenly raised 
his head, as though a thought struck him 
that their impotent clamour was beneath 
his notice. So, after a moment’s pause, 
he trotted slowly off, with a majestic air, 
scorning such small fry as unworthy of 
his steel, and beat a dignified retreat. 

The retrievers made a feint at 
“harassing’”’ him, but it was a very 
feeble performance and met with the 
contempt it deserved. 

By this time Reginald had lifted the 
insensible girl out of the tree and placed 
her gently on the grass. There was not 
a drop of water nearer than the lake, 
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HE TROTTED OFF AND BEAT A DIGNIFIED RETREAT 


a quarter of a mile off, wherewith to 
bathe her temples, and he was at his 
wits’ end to know how to restore her to 
consciousness beyond fanning her face 
with his hat. 

He knelt down and raised her head 
tenderly, murmuring in her ear : 

“Look up! Do look up! You are 
quite safe now. See, my dogs have 
driven the brute off !” 

After a few moments Diana opened 
her eyes. She looked very pretty and 
attractive as she reclined there with her 
head on his knee and her fair, white face 
thrown back, the rippling raven hair 
fallen loose on her bosom. Her lips 
slightly parted and a soft sigh escaped 
them as of grateful relief. 

Suddenly Reginald started. 


“Why, good Lord! 
little Di!” 

Her eyes opened wider. 

“Tell me—aren’t you—aren’t you 
Diana Brook ?” 

“Yes, of course I am,”’ she murmured, 
“and you’re—you’re Reggie.”’ 

“ By Jove! Just fancy our knowing 
each other again after all this time!” 

The mutual recognition was aided by 
the fact that Reginald had heard only 
the day before of her return to the Vicar- 
age, and she, on the other hand, naturally 
guessed who he was from the situation, 
besides recalling his boyish features. 

“ How clever of you to get into that 
tree,”’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, it was awful! 


I only just got 
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inside in time. But the creature would 
would soon have reached me with his 
horns if you hadn’t come up.” 

Diana had nearly recovered now, and 
the two were standing together beside 
the friendly oak. 

“You must thank my old dogs for 
driving the devil off, and here they come 
back. Good old Shot—well done, Curly !”’ 

Diana patted the heads of the two 
retrievers gratefully. 

“Of course I shall report this to mv 
grandfather,” said Reginald, “‘ and he'll 
have Mr. Roy Roy slaughtered. But 
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pray come up to the house, Di, and see 
the old man and tell him all about it. 
He’ll be delighted to welcome you again 
—the dear little child he remembers 
grown into such a splendid girl.”’ 

Diana smiled blushingly. 

“But vou forget the quarrel,” 
urged. 

“Oh, hang the quarrel ! 


she 


You shall 


bring about a reconciliation—blowed if 
you shan’t!”’ 

Diana was genuinely pleased. Here 
was the very opportunity she sought. 


Part II. 


CuPID ON HORSEBACK. 


“Tuts Day A STAG Must DIE 


DIANA BROOK ON ‘“ CATAPULT ” 


It all came about as Diana desired. 
The old squire was most kind and 
conciliatory ; and when he heard the 
story from Reginald of how the young 
girl had taken refuge in the hollow oak 
and been besieged by the terrible stag 
he was full of apologies. 

Grasping her hand _ warmly, 
exclaimed : 

“Bless my soul, my dear child, you 
had a narrow escape indeed. That brute 
is dangerous, I see. I shall sign his 
death warrant at once’”’; then after a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ Pray make my 
apologies to your father for the fright 
you have had, and—er—tell him—yes— 


he 


please tell him that the stag shall be 
killed.” 

“Oh, not on my account, Mr. 
Baldiston,”’ pleaded Diana, who really 
felt grateful at heart to Rob Roy for 
being thus the means of bringing about 
some prospect of a reconciliation between 
the parson and the squire. 

‘““Yes—yes—he must die—he must . 
die,” the old gentleman declared. ‘ But 
I don’t desire that he shall be put out of 
the world in an ignominious fashion, by 
potting him with a rifle or cutting his 
throat. No—I propose to give him a 
run for his life. What do you say, 
Reggie ?” 
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“A capital idea, sir.” 

“And I’m sure your father,” turning 
again to Diana, “as a keen sportsman 
will agree with me.” 

“T’m sure he will, squire.”’ 

“So I shall invite Lord Granchester 
to bring over his stag-hounds, and fix a 
meet here in the park; and yes—yes,”’ 
he continued, after a little further demur, 
“ kindly tell your father, with my com- 
pliments, that I shall be glad if he will 
attend the meet at — er — yes -- my 
invitation.” 

Diana was delighted. 

“Oh, thank you, squire,” she said, 
with a choke in her voice, “I am so 
pleased.” 

Diana was doubly delighted at this 
prospect of the meet, though she did not 
say at the moment how she had followed 
in the footsteps of her father and was as 
keen in the hunting-field as the parson 
himself. 

She stayed to luncheon, when a good 
deal more passed between them, the old 
squire complimenting her on having 
grown into such a fine young woman. 

As he said this, he gave a significant 
glance at his grandson and heir. Then 
Diana was introduced to Lady Wroxeter, 
Bob Brereton, and others, who all 
congratulated her on her escape. 

Later on after luncheon Reginald 
offered to drive her back to the Vicarage, 
but she preferred to walk under his 
escort. 

they 
exclaimed : 

“ Oh, by the way, you must come and 
see my new hunter, Di, the horse I shall 
ride the day we hunt Rob Roy— 
Nemesis—such a beauty!” 

“An appropriate name for 
occasion,” Diana remarked, smiling. 

She admired the animal immensely, 
and, to Reggie’s surprise, went on to tell 
him that she had a splendid hunter of 
her own at the Vicarage stables. 

“What! Do you hunt?” 

“Don’t I! That’s what I’m here 
for.” 


passed the stables, he 


the 
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“ How jolly! Then you'll be here all 
the season ? ”’ 

* Te.” 

“ Ripping! Then we shall have many 
a gallop across country together.” 

“T hope so.” 

Diana here explained how, through 
her aunt’s kindness, she had cultivated 
herself as a rider while abroad. 

“ And now,” she added with a joyousi™ 
laugh, “‘let’s go and tell the dear ol 
dad all the news, and give him your 
grandfather’s invitation. I know he'll 
be awfully pleased.”’ 

The day chosen for the stag-hunt in 
the following week dawned propitiously 
with “a southerly wind and a cloudy 
sky” (though the first finds less favour 
nowadays in the eyes of the modern 
Nimrod), and all that was desirable for 
a hunting morning. The frost was well 
out of the ground, yet the thaw had not 
made it heavy going, from all appear 
ances, and there was every prospect of < 
good scent, though “‘ you never can tell.”’ 

The meet, as advertised, took place i 
the picturesque grounds of the manor 
house; and it was arranged that if 
should be a “ fight to a finish ’’—that 


One hunt breakfast is much like 
another, and may be briefly summed up 
by tea and top-boots, pink coats and 
prodigious appetites, with cherry brandy; 
curacao, and other liqueurs to win 
up. It might be said, too, that most 
runs are alike, though some are ex 
ceptional, and this was one of them. 

The park in the vicinity of the hous 
presented a lively scene by eleve 
o'clock ; everyone in the neighbourhood 
far and near, entitled to be calle 
anybody, being present, and all thq 
nobodies as well. There were four oj 
five well-appointed coaches and a goodl 
show of colour altogether; a strong 
contingent of pink coats being relieve 
here and there by a few “ red-currant 
jelly-dog’”’ gentlemen in green, and < 
liberal sprinkling of ladies. 


the stag should be killed, not merely 
taken. 
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Conspicuous among the many smart 
figures at the meet were our young 
friends, the hero and heroine of the stag 
adventure. For good looks and sporting 
appearance, and the fine hunters they 
were riding, Diana Brook on her favourite 
horse Catapult, and Reginald Baldiston 
on Nemesis would be hard to beat 
in any hunting-field. 

The squire’s last birthday present to 
his grandson was a handsome hunter of 
the old school—with splendid shoulder, 
deep girth, short, flat legs, and “ well 
let down behind,” displaying quarters 
that would jump you into the middle 


REGINALD BALDISTON ON 


of next week—very different from those 
fiddle-headed, ewe-necked, tucked-up 
brutes showing more daylight under- 
neath than pluck inside, so common in 
the hunting-field nowadays, of which 
class there were a good many to be seen 
on the present occasion. 

Fine thoroughbred hunter though it 
was which Reggie bestrode, Diana did 
not feel that her own beloved mount 
was thrown into the shade by any means, 
and with all the fiery sporting instincts 
of an English hunting woman she longed 
to try conclusions between the two. 

Her pretty face beamed with joyous 
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excitement at the prospect of a run with 
stag-hounds, and she laughingly chal- 
lenged young Baldiston to cut her down 
in the field and give her a lead if he 
could. Challenge accepted on the spot. 
While they were talking, the Reverend 
Jimmy rode up and joined them. He 
was a pleasant-looking old fellow of 
about sixty-five, and the way he sat 
his horse stamped him with the hall 
mark of a_ hard-riding hunting man, 
accustomed to being in the first flight. 
As Reginald had said, he was a second 
Jack Russell, a rare good type of the 
old sporting parson. 


” 


WITH ONE OF THE STAGHOUNDS 


“T’m glad to see your grandfather 
looking so well, my boy,” he observed 


to Reginald. “It’s a pleasant revival 
of old times, eh ? eh ? he and I meeting 
to-day like this and toasting each other 
once more over the hunt breakfast-table. 
I’m much indebted to our noble quarry 
the stag. I’ve just drunk his health in 
a glass of Benedictine, and hope he’ll 
give us a good run, ha, ha!”’ 

It should be mentioned that as soon 
as Diana and her father arrived upon the 
scene that morning, they dismounted 
and went into the house, and were 
cordially received by their host. As the 
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parson and the squire exchanged a 
hearty hand-shake, a lump jumped up 
into Diana’s throat and her eyes filled 
with tears. For a secret reason at her 
heart, she was doubly thankful for this 
reconciliation, but kept her secret to 
herself. 

The old squire congratulated the 
parson quietly on his charming daughter, 
and with his eyes glancing now and 
again at Diana and Reggie, who were 
chatting and laughing together on the 
opposite side of the breakfast-table, 
remarked apart to Lady Wroxeter : 

“It’s quite a romance those two 
children meeting again like this. Yes— 
yes—quite a romance. I’ve never seen 
the young rascal so amiable before to 
any girl.” 

“‘ He’s proud of having saved her life, 
no doubt,” returned her ladyship, adding, 
in a low tone, “ they seem cut out for 
each other, squire.” 

“Eh? Well, well, I only hope they 
won't break their necks in the hunting- 
field to-day, that’s all,’ rejoined the old 
gentleman ; then addressing himself to 
the Reverend Jimmy, “I was saying, 
I hope those two young people,” nodding 
across the table, ‘‘ won’t break their 
necks to-day, parson.” 

‘“‘T’m sure I hope they won’t, squire.”’ 

“Tf your daughter’s as keen a rider 
across country as my boy——”’ 

And I’ll wager she is!”’ 

“ Then they stand a jolly good chance 
of doing it. J know these hot-headed 
youngsters—how they love to ride 
against each other in keenly jealous 
though friendly rivalry.” 

“They’re both well mounted, at any 
rate,” observed the parson, “and it 
strikes me a man’ll want a good horse 
under him this morning with such a 
quarry in front, and his lordship’s stag- 
hounds in tip-top trim.” 

“ Yes—yes, my dear parson, I only 
wish TI could be with them,” murmured 
the old squire, regretfully, “but my 
hunting days are over. Eheu fugaces ! 
All the sport I get now is gout and 
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rheumatism playing leap-frog over my 
aged frame,” and he laughed grimly. | 

It was well known what sort of a 
beast was to be sacrificed that day on 
the altar of sport. Rob Roy had earned 
such a reputation as gave extra zest 
and interest to the occasion. 

Lord Granchester suggested that his 
horns should be sawn off before he was 
enlarged, since he had no wish to risk 
the lives of any of his valuable hounds, 
but this the squire protested against. 
In the first place, he wished to preserve 
that splendid head intact ; his idea of 
sport, moreover, did not hold with this 
custom. 

“Look at the Devon and Somerset,” 
he argued, rather sarcastically, “‘ they’re 
not afraid to tackle a three-o’-top stag 
with all his rights, and a warrantable 
stag is rather the rule than not in 
Exmoor.” 

“Very well, Baldiston, very well. 
You shall have your own way; I'll 
take the risk,’ replied his lordship, | 
not quite relishing the ‘‘ Devon and 
Somerset ”’ being thrown in his face. 

When Tom Purr, his huntsman, heard 
the decision he expressed himself as 
perfectly satisfied, declared that his 
hounds were good enough for anything— 
even if he had some misgiving at heart. 

The stag was driven from his paddock 
and turned out of the park by a side 
entrance. His exit took place privately, 
and when he had been given liberal law, 
Tom Purr, on a signal from his lordship, 
trotted off with his nineteen couple of 
splendid stag-hounds towards the main 
park entrance. 

On getting outside the gates he swung 
round, and keeping along the park wall 
left it to the pack to strike the line as 
they came across it. Suddenly a deep 
note is heard in front, which swells inte 
a melodious chorus as the eager beauties, 
taking up the foil, race away. with a 
breast-high scent. 

Now the stag on leaving the park, in 
spite of rattling of hats with sticks and 
other devices to frighten him off, only 
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condescends to trot a few hundred yards 
away, and on reaching a tempting piece 
of grass on the further side of a wood 
which hides him from view he proceeds 
to take a light refection, not under- 
standing as yet why he should hurry 
himself. 

Presently, however, he raises his head, 
aud sniffing danger with rapid instinct 
again makes off with quick, jerky 
bounds, all-four-hoofs-at-once sort of 
action, accelerating these movements 
still further as the music from the pack 
is wafted to his ears. A beautiful line 
he is taking now, and seems to enjoy 
the fun, when unluckily just as he is 
going right away he is “ blanched’ by 
some labourers in a field immediately 
ahead. He turns like lightning and keeps 
almost on his “ heel line”’ for a short 
distance, then suddenly heads straight 
for the village. Here he leaps the low 
church-yard wall and has a little steeple- 
chase on his own account amongt the 
tombstones, then quits consecrated 
ground for the parson’s kitchen garden 
close by, and ‘astonishes the old 
gardener’s weak mind by flying over a 
big cucumber-frame with an effortless 
leap. Coming to a very high, quick-sct 
hedge, which formed the boundary of 
the parson’s grounds, he makes his 
“rack’”’ through this, being nearly 
caught by the horns as he does so, 
and re-enters the village at another 
point. He then continues his mad 
career along a row of cottage gardens 
and eventually jumps bang into the 
middle of mother Soapsuds’ drying 
ground, giving the old washerwoman 
a fit on the spot. Here he again makes 
his ‘“‘ rack,”’ this time through a forest 
of hanging petticoats, chemises, shirts, 
sheets, and what not, and carries off a 
baby’s frock on one of his horns. 

Meanwhile the parish of Redbrook 
re-echoes with the clattering hoofs which 
thunder along its main street, the 
impetuous farmers and country folk 
galloping inanely about on every des- 
cription of animal that can carry a saddle. 
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Amongst this rabble was Bob Brereton. 
Reggie soon found out that his friend 
was not much of a rider, so mounted 
him on a quiet ordinary hack, and Bob 
pounded up and down the roads to his 
heart’s content, like others of that 
motley field who imagined they were 
“riding to hounds.”’ 

But Lord Granchester does not at all 
relish this sort of hunting, so gives Tom 
the word, who “ whips off,’’ and taking 
his hounds down a bye lane, waits till 
the stag has got well away again. After 
further liberal law, he lays the pack on 
once more, and, with a huntsman’s oath, 
hopes the “‘ varmint will now run fair.”’ 

But Rob Roy has not yet done with 
his eccentricities, for after giving them 
a merry gallop of a couple of miles he 
seems bent on suddenly committing 
suicide, and Tom, to his disgust, views 
him in the distance from a high point of 
ground making straight for the railway 
where there is a deep cutting, into which 
he disappears just as a train comes 
thundering along. 

“ Devil take the beast!” exclaims 
the huntsman; “never saw a_ beggar 
run so unkindly. That cuttin’s half-a- 
mile long—safe to be smashed! What 
the deuce did he want to let the engine 
rob the hounds for !”’ 

Not a bit of it, Tom! Rob Roy is still 
as fresh as paint and able to give the 
Great Eastern train a start in half a mile 
and beat it. He has no difficulty what- 
ever in showing the engine his heels and 
keeping his distance ahead. 

Tom Purr is not at all inclined to 
emulate the lunatic antics of the hunted 
animal, so, lifting his hounds a bit, he 
skirts the cutting till the line reaches 
the open. Here he knows that the deer, 
if not run into by the train, will strike 
away to right or left and acts accordingly. 

“Hark to Woldsman! That’s it, by 
Jupiter!’’ he cries, as the old hound 
takes up the foil. ‘“‘ Not finished yet, 
mlord,” he exclaims to his master, 
exultingly. ‘‘ Worth a good many dead 
"uns yet. Forrard there! Forrard!” 
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And away they go once more helter 
skelter over a broad common, studded 
with gorse, and all is plain sailing for a 
time. Beyond the common they got 
into a cramped country with plenty of 
fencing. The pace, combined with the 
stiffish jumps, at which there were many 
“ purlers,” soon reduced the field to 
such an extent that they could be 
counted on the fingers; the Master, 
huntsman, whips, the Reverend Jimmy, 
his daughter, young Baldiston, and a 
couple of hard-riding farmers forming 
the diminished total. 

Hounds seemed to be literally flying 
now, and the long-sustained terrific pace, 
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appeared to be leaving them as if they 
were standing still. 

A long, steepish hill lay in front, and 
as they breasted it with laboured strides, 
Diana heard her noble horse sobbing 
painfully while he struggled gamely on. 

“Oh, I do wish they’d check!” she 
gasped. 

“So do I—this is killing work,” and 
Reggie patted the lathered neck of his 
hunter encouragingly. | Nemesis was as 
much done to a turn as the others. 

Except for two or three tail hounds 
the pack were now lost to sight over the 
brow of the hill. Tom Purr overheard 
Diana’s wish and observed. 


SHE GAVE REGGIE A SLIGHT LEAD OVER THE WATER 


without a check, quickly reduced the 
field still further. By the time they 
reach the Waveney brook the huntsman, 
Diana, and Reggie were the only ones 
left living with the pack. 

“ Oh, isn’t this glorious!’ the excited 
girl cried, as she gave Reggie a slight 
lead over the water. 

He landed close behind her, with Tom 
Purr just in front. 

“Jove! Di, you are a clinker!” 
exclaimed the young squire, enthusiasti- 
cally, as he drew level with her, ‘“ I only 
hope we may always take our jumps 
together like that.” 

She turned her head and looked at 
him quickly. The pace was beginning to 
tell now on both their horses, as well as 
on that of the huntsman, and hounds 
December, 1912 
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“T think they will check presently, 


miss. We're heading straight for the 
Besborough Woods, and if the beggar’s 
got in there we shall have a job to get 
him out.” 

On cresting the top of the hill the said 
woods hove in sight, and then at last 
came the much-desired check. Rob Roy 
had evidently made this his point as 
soon as he caught sight of the covert 
from the summit of the hill. Every 
hound had disappeared into the woods, 
and soon there was not a note to be heard. 

Presently one of the whips came up 
and followed the huntsman into the 
thick covert. 

Diana and Reggie remained outside 
while their gallant hunters took a much- 
needed breather. 
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“What a run!” observed Reggie, 
mopping his forehead “and how 
splendidly that horse carried you, Di.” 


“Yes, isn’t he a darling?” she re- 
joined, patting Catapult’s muscular neck 
regardless of the foam upon her gloves. 
“T really think Rob Roy deserves his 
life for giving us such a run, don’t 
you ?”’ she added. 

“Tt isn’t over yet ; but he'll have to 
meet his fate. The fiat has gone forth— 

‘This day a stag must die!’” 


They were quite alone now. Not a 
soul was in sight, and the only sound 
that reached them was the distant voice 
of the huntsman encouraging his hounds. 


The line was lost and they didn’t pick 
it up again for a considerable time. 
Rob Roy had succeeded effectually in 
burying himself in those friendly woods, 
and had quite nonplussed his pursuers 
for the nonce. 

Young Baldiston’s eyes were turned 
in unconcealed admiration on the pretty 
flushed face of the picturesque girl beside 
him. He was not a susceptible youth 
by any means. As he told Bob Brereton, 
he didn’t care about girls. But he 
thought to himself at this moment that 
he had never looked upon such a sweet 
specimen of womanhood in his life. 
And then, by Jove! How she could 
tide! Which fact seemed to enhance 
his admiration ten-fold. 

Diana could not but notice his ardent 
looks, and recalled the happy days when 
as boy and girl they used to play at 
being in love. 

But now it was rather more serious. 
Yet she didn’t seem to take it so, and 
presently observed, with a mischievous 
laugh : 

“TI say, Reggie, do you know you 
practically proposed to me going over 
that brook ? ”’ 

He started. 
you! How?” 

“Don’t you remember what you 
said ?”’ 

“ No—what ? ” 


“Eh? Proposed to 
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“That you only hoped we might 
always take our jumps together.”’ 

“Ah, so I did,” he laughed; “ and 
so I do. You call that a proposal ? ”’ 

“Certainly, don’t you?” with a 
wicked smile. 

“You dear rogue! I only wish my 
grandfather could hear you!”’ 

“You don’t believe in marriage, do 
you, Reggie ?”’ she asked, in the same 
bantering tone. 

“ Well, no, not much. It’s rather like 
golf, I fancy: it looks easy enough till 
you try it. Besides, there’s all the 
love-making to be done, and I’m no 
hand at that.” 

“Of course it requires practice,’ she 
suggested, naively. ‘“‘ There’s a method 
in love-making——’”’ 

“* As there is in madness,” he retorted, 
with a smile, “one is a species of the 
other.’’ Diana laughed. “ The fact is, 
love may be exciting, but it’s a deuced 
dangerous sport.”’ 

“Like hunting. What did old 
Jorrocks say? ‘’Unting’s the sport 0’ 
kings, the image of war without its 
guilt and only five and twenty per cent. 
of its danger.’ But, surely, it’s the 
danger that gives it zest. What would 
a day’s hunting be without the 
jumps ?”’ 

“Exactly ’’—then reflectively, ‘ but 
from bachelor to Benedict is an awful 
big jump, don’t you know!”’ 

“Well, yes, there’s a wide gap of 
possibilities between the two, I allow.”’ 

“Tremendous. The bachelor’s a wise 
man with a future: the benedict is a 
wiser man with a past.” 

“Perhaps the greater wisdom may 
bring the greater happiness.” There 
was a softened tone in her voice now. 

“Eh? Do you think so ?”’ he asked 
quickly. ‘“‘ Do you really think so ?”’ 

“T only say perhaps.” 

“‘ Well—er—look here—Jove, I don’t 
care, I must out with it. Would you 
make the experiment ? Would you? 
Would you ? Tell me, little Di, wouldn’t 
you like to have someone to—er—watch 
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over you and anticipate your every 
want, and 

‘““No, that I shouldn’t,’”’ replied the 
incorrigible Diana. “I hate being 
watched, and I certainly shouldn't 
appreciate anything if I got it before I 
wanted it.” 

“Oh, come, I say, don’t tease, I’m 
serious now; you be serious, too! Say, 
will you ?”’ 

“It is a great risk!” 

“Oh, no, not if we take the big jump 
side by side and throw our hearts over 
first.” 

“Td rather not have my heart thrown 
over.” 

“Tl take care of that; only give it 
into my keeping.” 

“It was yours long ago, Reggie,’’ she 
murmured. “I lost it that day you 
pulled me out of the tree.”’ 

“Di! Dear little Di!”’ 


He drew his horse towards her, slipped 
his arm round her waist and their lips 


met, the two hunters rubbing their 
velvet muzzles together as if insympathy 
with their riders. 

There was the usual long and eloquent 
pause. Then he said: 

“Don’t you remember when I was a 
little boy—a very little boy—I always 
said I’d never marry anyone but you ? ” 

remember.” 

“And now it’s coming true. Jove, 
that blessed stag’s got a lot to answer 
for!”’ 

has, indeed.” 

wonder what the squire will say.” 

“And my old dad—and look! Here 
he comes!” 

Very opportunely at that moment 
the Reverend Jimmy appeared and 
joined them by the covert side. 

The happy young folks at once made 
their confession, to the obvious joy of 
the old parson, who heartily congratu- 
lated them. 

But he had scarcely time to give them 
his blessing when a deep note was heard 
in the woods some distance away, then 
another, and another, and finally a burst 
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of glorious music, which thrilled their 
hearts, and proclaimed that hounds had 
unharboured their stag again at last. 

A few moments later the noble-looking 
animal breaks covert some three hundred 
yards from where they are standing, and 
goes straight back over his old line. 

Not a word escapes the excited trio ; 
they know better than to halloa, like 
ignorant cockneys, and wait quietly for 
hounds to reappear. A few, throbbing 
minutes, then out they come, the leading 
pioneers, one by one: first Regent, then 
Tomboy, then Songstress, throwing their 
tongues and snatching the foil from one 
another with jealous impetuosity. They 
are quickly followed by the main body 
of the pack. Then away the screaming 
beauties race once more with their 
quarry only about a quarter-of-a-mile 
in front of them. But Rob Roy is not 
done with yet. 

Pressing their hats down upon their 
brows, the two young people put Cupid 
behind them for the moment, and with 
the old parson in close attendance, 
gallop madly off in the wake of the 
flying pack. 

Their horses are much refreshed by 
the rest, and Catapult, reaching for his 
head, nearly pulls Diana’s arms off. 

Hounds crossed the Waveney brook 
for the second time that day, where a 
stiff wattle fence on the take-off side 
made the jump more formidable still. 
But nothing could stop those dare-devil 
riders. a 

To many of the beaten field, who were 
scattered all over the country, it was a 
welcome sound by and by when the 
distant music of the returning pack 
greeted their ears. 

The excitement was increased when 
Rob Roy was presently viewed making 
his point straight back for Redbrook 
Park. It was evident by now that the 
noble beast was sorely distressed, and 
hounds were lessening the gap between 
him and them every field they went. 

“What a grand old stag!” was the 
general ejaculation. 


ROB 


“He ought to have his life for giving 
us such a run,” cried someone, echoing 
Diana’s sentiment, though the speaker 
had seen very little of that run himself. 

Some of the excited tag-rag and 
bob-tail now cut in and galloped off 
after the deer as if each meant to take 
him single-handed ; but fortunately he 
swerved to the right just then and 
prevented these lunatics from crossing 
his line and getting between him and 
the pack. 
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the air with a tremendous effort and 
clears it and something to spare with 
one of the biggest leaps ever recorded in 
the annals of sport.* 

Nimble as his hot pursuers were, they 
couldn’t quite face that obstacle, so 
the huntsman hurries round with his 
pack to the nearest entrance. 

By this they lose ground, but are 
quickly on the line again, which now 
leads straight towards the lake. 

“ Taken soil, fora monkey !”” mutters 


HE CLEARS THE WALL AND SOMETHING TO SPARE 


And now every eye watches him, still 
in full view, as he nears the park wall— 
eight feet high if it is an inch—un- 
doubtedly making as if he intends to 
jump it. 

Can such a leap be possible after the 
tremendous bucketing he has had, in a 
run of over twenty miles? Scarcely. 
Yet he seems to think so; for as he 
approaches the wall he gathers his legs 
quicker under him for the attempt. But, 
see! He falters! Though only for a 
second; the next he bounds high into 


Tom to himself, as he catches sight of 
the water. He is right, for as they reach 
the bank, the hunted deer is viewed 
swimming diagonally across towards the 
opposite shore. 

The eager pack, with a suppressed cry, 
dash in after him, and in a few minutes 
bring him to his last bay by the boat- 
house. 

Rob Roy has met his Waterloo. But 
there is work cut out for them yet. The 
game animal, with water dripping from 
his heaving flanks, now places himself 
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stern foremost to the side of the 
boat-house, and, with lowered head, 
prepares to receive the onslaught of his 
foes. 


Although he is terribly distressed, as 
evidenced by his panting sides and 
lolling tongue, he has not lost the 
threatening fire in his eyes, nor the use 
of his formidable horns, and quick as 
lightning two of his nearest assailants 
are bowled over by a sweep of those 
deadly points. 


“Damn it! Quick! Here catch, 
hold, someone, quick !”’ cries Tom Purr, 
as he leaps from his horse and hurries 
across the bridge. 


“This’ll never do— Random and 
Harlequin stuck like pigs—curse that 
horned devil!” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
rushes round to the boat-house, and 
clambering on to the roof, which is 
fortunately low enough for the purpose, 
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he whips out his hunting-knife and 
watches his opportunity. 

Suddenly stooping over he makes a 
dive forward, and seizing the stag by 
the antlers, with marvellous quickness 
and dexterity, delivers the coup de grace, 
then snatching at his horn sounds the 
morte blast in triumph. 

Thus ended the career of Rob Roy 
and the wonderful run he gave for his 
life, by some computed at thirty miles 
in length, though five-and-twenty would, 
perhaps, be nearer the mark. 

What more need be said of the happy 
and inevitable dénouement which resulted 
from that memorable run and all its 
excitement ? 

Squire Baldiston presented Rob Roy’s 
head to Diana as a well-earned trophy, 
not only in compensation for her 
alarming adventure with its owner on 
that momentous day, but in ratification 
of her approved betrothal to his beloved 
grandson. 
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THE TERROR BY NIGHT 


BY C. FOX SMITH 


“No, we don’t get so much game down 
in this part,” said the old-timer, “ not 
compared to the north country. Now, 
round about Grand Prairie—ah!” He 
paused, his steel-grey eyes reminiscent 
amid their network of crows’-feet. “‘Not 
enough cover round here—nor enough 
water.” 

We were standing outside the one 
gaunt-looking hotel which, with its 
attendant livery barn, made up 
considerably more than a half of the 
village of Bonanza Coulee. Right over 


against us the sun was going down in a 
huddle of ruddy cloud, amid which the 


outlines of the Rockies seemed all the 
while to crumble and change. And from 
before our feet, as it were, to the skyline, 
stretched away the great, desolate, 
darkling Southern Alberta landscape, 
brooding under the coming of the night. 

We had been listening to a man telling 
tall tales of the game he had hunted ; 
and it was that which had led up to the 
old-timer’s remark with which _ this 
narrative opens. 

“T only remember one _ timber-wolf 
being hunted, down in this part of the 
country,” he went on, slowly, “ and 
that wasn’t—well, a few people that 
know have their doubts about what it 
really was.” 

He paused, and looked at me side- 
long, as who should say: ‘I wonder if 
you'll believe me ? ”’ 

“T would like to hear that story, if 
you don’t mind,” I said. 

And here it is, for the benefit of others 
who may be similarly minded. I have 
been obliged, both for the sake of 
intelligibility and because I do not feel 


quite competent to reproduce it faith- 
fully, to leave out a good deal of my 
friend, the old-timer’s piquant Western 
diction. But the substance of the story 
is here, as I heard it in the new, naked, 
ugly hotel at Bonanza Coulee, thousands 
of miles away from the old home of the 
legend which had sprung up in its terror 
and mystery in the new land. 
* * * * * 

It is perhaps eight years ago now 
(said the old-timer) since all these 
things happened. It was when this 
district hadn’t yet been opened up for 
homesteading, and there were three or 
four big ranches round about. There 
was Copeland’s ; and there was Leader’s, 
where I worked at that time. And 
there was Hyde’s. 

Old Man Hyde—he was an old-timer, 
one who belonged to the real old palmy 
days of ranching in the North-west— 
had been dead a couple of years at the 
time I’m talking about, and Jack Hyde, 
being his only son, was pretty well 
fixed. He was a very nice, lively, 
handsome youngster, and of course a 
good many people busied themselves 
about fitting him up with a wife. It 
amused them very likely, and I don’t 
suppose it did him any harm; anyway, 
after a bit he went away on a trip to the 
coast, and when he came back he’d 
got fixed up on his own account, and he 
brought his wife back with him. And 
she was a mighty fine girl, too. He'd 
showed his sense, in my opinion, for at 
that time, barring one or two ranchers’ 
daughters, the girls around here were 
a no-count bunch. 

There had been folks that had talked 
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quite a bit about Jack and Rose 
Laliberte. Old Laliberte was a habitant 
from way down east, who had been a 
hunter and trapper, lumber jack and 
what-not, in the North-west for years. 
He was now pretty well blind and deaf, 
and I guess he’d got kept on at Hyde’s 
out of charity. Like a good many other 
folks in the old times, he’d married a 
squaw, quite a big bug among the 
Indians I fancy, and you could see it in 
Rose. Rose was his daughter. She was 
handsome, in a queer savage sort of way. 
Tall and slim, with her head put very 
pretty on her neck, the way you'll often 
notice these Indian girls are. A fine 
dusky colour and dark eyes. But marry 
her—not on a bet! 

But what’s all this got to do, you'll 
say, with the timber-wolf ? Wait, and 
you'll see! 

I suppose it would be three or four 
months after Jack and his wife had come 
back to the ranch, when I was smoking 


a pipe one day after dinner, leaning up 
against Leader’s barn—told you I 
worked there, didn’t I ?—and I saw 
Jack Hyde himself galloping up to the 
place in a devil of a hurry. 

“Boss anywhere around, Bandy ?”’ 


he says. You'll have noticed how folks 
out West like to call a man out of his 
name. They called me Bandy by 
reason of my legs, though I aiways 
thought it was a bit far-fetched from the 
descriptive point of view. As to ’em 
being just a shade—well, I’ll get on with 
the tale, though. I guess that nickname’s 
stuck so long I can’t buck it off at this 
time of day! 

The boss was gone to town for a few 
weeks, and so I told him. 

“ Well, look at here,’’ he says, “ there’s 
been a _ timber-wolf, or something, 
around my place—pulled down three of 
my best horses. And I want some of 
you chaps that are pretty good shots 
to come down and help me round the 
beggar up.” 

“Timber - wolf?” says I, quite 
surprised, “I never heard tell of a 
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timber-wolf anywhere around here, Jack. 
I guess you’re wrong there. It’s coyote.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“Wait till you see the carcases,’”’ he 
said, “it’s no coyote’s work. And 
besides, it’s been seen. One of the boys 
got a sight of it, but he didn’t have a 
gun. A big grey brute, he said, loping 
along quite easy, and all alone. So what 
else could it be but a timber wolf ? ”’ 


I saddled up and rode back with him, 
for I was mighty curious. We passed 
the three dead beasts on the way, and I 
had to agree with him that it didn’t 
look like a coyote’s job. They were 
terribly torn and cut about the haunches 
where the brute, timber-wolf or whatever 
it might be, had pulled them down. 


Three or four other fellows from 
round about had got wind of a bit of 
sport, and dropped in during the day at 
Hyde’s, intending to have a share of any 
excitement there might be. The news 
had spread pretty fast, for a timber-wolf 
was such an uncommon sort of beast 
in the neighbourhood, and of course other 
folks didn’t want it getting busy among 
their stock. So everybody was pretty 
keen set. 

Copeland was there, and a young 
Englishman called Lorimer, just out 
from the old country, and full of sport 
as you please. Then there was Charlie 
Joyce, but he didn’t count for anything 
but hot air. And there was Hyde’s old 
Mac, as we called him, an old Shetlander 
that had been about the place for years 
and years. He was a queer old guinea 
in his way; some folks said he was 
crazy, but I don’t know why, except 
that he talked about having what he 
called the “‘ second sight.” . 


We stayed at Hyde’s house till dark ; 
it was getting late in the fall, and dark 
came on early. We all turned out, and 
hung around the place where the wolf 
had been the night before, hoping it 
might pay a return visit. But we lay 
out all night and got cold feet for nothing. 

““ Guess the beggar’s winded us,” said 
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Copeland, “well, anyway, he’s left 
your bunch alone to-night, Jack.” 

I think I didn’t tell you that Hyde 
was going some on importing blood 
stock to improve the breed on his ranch, 
and he had just lately bought a lovely 
mare that he thought the world of. 

This mare—Sophy M. he called her— 
had been grazing the night before in the 
paddock close by the house; and I 
can remember as if it was yesterday the 
turn it gave me when we were all riding 
up to Hyde’s house in the cold early 
morning, and I caught sight of something 
lying in a heap, all still and huddled up, 
in that paddock where the mare was. 
Jack saw it the next moment! 

“ Great heavens !”’ he cried in a sick 
voice, “‘ the mare !”’ 

She was gone, right enough, poor 
bonny thing! There she lay, where that 
grim night thief had pulled her down 
within a stone’s throw of the house and 
the people there. It gives me quite a 
queer feeling, now, to think of it, and 
poor Jack very near crying over her as 
she lay. 

Well, I tell you, the country was 
fairly up for that timber-wolf. The 
beast was cunning and fierce as could be ; 
night after night it would be at its deadly 
work among some or other of Hyde’s 
beasts, and night after night it would 
get clear away from right among the 
men that were out to hunt it. It kind o’ 
began to get on folks’ nerves. It was so 
mysterious and murderous, somehow, 
from start to finish. 

Well, so things went on for perhaps 
ten days, might be more. It would take 
me all night if I was to try and tell you 
about every .false start we had during 
that time, so I'll just go on to the night 
when the queer thing happened down 
by Copeland’s corral. I don’t know if 
I’ve said before that the damage up to 
now had been all done on Hyde’s place. 
No one else had been hit at all. It struck 
a good many folks as a queer point about 
a very queer business. 

This night I’m telling you about, I 
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was riding over to Hyde’s, and as I 
passed by Copeland’s place, I dropped in 
to see if anyone from there was going 
the same way. 

I found Copeland saddled up, and 
waiting. 

“Seen anything of Lorimer?’ he 
called out. Lorimer was the English 
boy I’ve spoken of. ‘‘ He would have it 
there was something amiss with that 
bunch of colts in the corral, and I half 
fancied I heard a shot, but the wind’s 
blowing so strong that way I couldn’t 
feel sure.” 

“T didn’t see or hear anything,” I 
said. 

We both stood listening, and looking 
out across the darkening prairie towards 
where the corral lay just out of sight 
behind a bit of rising ground. There 
was a good wind blowing, as Copeland 
had said, and one could easy fancy 
plenty of noises in it. 

“TI guess we'd better follow him 
down,” said Copeland, I don’t like it.” 

I suppose the same feeling I had had 
must have got hold of him too; a sort 
of cold shiver that wasn’t easy to 
explain, for the night was warm. 

We had gone some way towards the 
corral when I caught sight of someone 
crossing the prairie in the half-light. 


“Hold hard,’ I said, “here he 
comes !” 
Sure enough, there was someone 


there, but in less than two seconds I 
saw it wasn’t Lorimer. 

“Hallo there!” Copeland hailed, 
“who’s there?” 

We both gave a big jump when the 
stranger turned and came towards us. 

It was Rose Laliberte ! 

“What ? That you, Rose?” I said, 
quite taken aback, “ what brings you 
out here ?”’ 

The girl did not answer for a minute. 
I saw that she was breathing very hard, 
and kept pressing one hand to her side 
as if she were in pain. 

“Tgo...a message,” she said, in her 
precise Frenchy way, “for Mrs. ’Yde. 
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I ’urry, I so afraid I meet dat ’orrible 
wolf.” 

“Did you come by the corral?” 
Copeland asked her, sharply, “ did you 
see anyone down there at all?” 

“No, I not come that-a way. I 
afraid I see dat wolf. I ’urry. I keep 
away from where any ’orses are. I saw 
no one, no one at all. I got to ‘urry 
‘ome. Good-bye.” 

“T don’t like that girl,” said Copeland 
as we went on, “she’s sly. I can’t 
understand her being here. I’d think 
there was something on between her and 
Lorimer if he knew her. But I don’t 
think 

“ The boy’s not that sort,” I said. 

We could see the corral rails now, 
standing up dark against the evening 
sky. . The colts were moving about and 
whinnying in a restless way, but there 
was no Lorimer to be seen. 

Copeland sent his big voice echoing 
into the twilight, but no answer came. 

“Tt—it’s ugly!” he said, hoarsely, 
“it’s damned ugly!” . 

And then I let a shout out of me that 
knocked his hollow, for I’d_ nearly 
tumbled over young Lorimer himself, 
lying stretched out in the grass plumb 
under my feet. : 

It didn’t take long to find out he was 
alive, though he had been pretty badly 
mauled about the chest and arms. We 
got him up to the house between us, 
but he was too far gone with pain and 
loss of blood to tell us yet what had 
happened. In the meantime, I rode 
over to Hyde’s to tell him the news. 


He was very keen when he heard it to 
get after the wolf at once. He had 
sent for a couple of big coyote hounds 
which had arrived the day before, and 
we took them over with us, in the hope 
we might be able to pick up the trail at 
the corral. 

“ Your wife’s not afraid of being left 
alone then?” I said. ‘‘ Mac’s out, 
isn’t he, and old Laliberte don’t amount 
to much.” 
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“Oh, Rose and I can take care of 
ourselves,’ Mrs. Hyde said, laughing. 

“The girl won’t have got back yet, 
will she ?”’ I said with a start. I: had 
clean forgotten until then our meeting 
her, and the fear she had been in of an 
encounter with the wolf. ‘She was 
pretty scared, I reckon, and seems she 
had some reason.” 

Mrs. Hyde looked puzzled. 

“Got back?” she repeated. “I 
don’t understand. She is in the house.” 

“She’s not lost much time on the 
road,’ I said. I told of our meeting her 
near Copeland’s, rather unwillingly, for 
I didn’t want to get her into a scrape. 

**T sent her on no errand,” said Mrs. 
Hyde, looking vexed. “It is queer— 
but Rose is a queer girl.” 

“The wife is right,” said Jack, 
suddenly. We had been riding side by 
side for some time in an uncomfortable 
sort of silence. There was a feeling on 
both of us that we were up against 
something that was different from any- 
thing we’d handled before. Not that we 
believed in spooks; nothing of the 
kind! But that we did feel uneasy and 
uncomfortable it’s no use for me to deny. 


“Yes, she’s right,’ he went on, 
“that girl’s queer. I don’t like 


He stopped and laughed awkwardly. 


“J don’t like the way she watches 
me,” he broke out, ‘‘ and that’s the truth. 
Her eyes are on me the whole time. I’ve 
caught her over and over again. And 
such a queer look, too. Like a dog I 
once had, a sort of half-bred coyote, 
that’d lick and fawn one minute, and 
the next tear your hand.” 

I was rather surprised to hear him 
speak so hotly. But I said nothing, 
although in fact I had noticed the same 
thing myself more than once. And the 
moment after he himself changed the 
subject, and began to talk quickly 
about something else. 

Young Lorimer had come to himself 
by the time we reached Copeland’s, and 
had been able to give some sort of 


“(IT SLID ABOUT . . . IN AMONG THE MOVING SHADOWS OF THE HORSES ” 
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account of what had happened by the 
corral. 

He had found the colts all huddled 
together against the rails, and some- 
thing grey and lean, like a shadow, was 
slinking round about the bunch as if 
it was just biding its time to spring. 
Lorimer crept close without disturbing 
it, for the poor beasts were hustling and 
whinnying so that the noise hid any 
sound he made. 

It was a few seconds before he could 
get a clear sight of the thing, it slid about 
so quickly in among the moving shadows 
of the horses. And just as he was going 
to fire, it turned and saw him. 

He blazed both barrels clean into it 
as it came, and heard them plunk on 
its hide. But it didn’t even stop. Clear 
over the corral rails it bounded, its eyes 
gleaming red and jaws glaring wide open, 
and Lorimer could remember nothing 
more but its hot foul breath in his face, 
and the blood running down his chest 
where its teeth went home. 

We went down to the corral to see if 
we could pick up the trail without 
further delay. But as luck would have 
it, it was a pitch dark night, and as you 
know, coyote hounds hunt by sight only, 
and are no good for hunting a trail. So 
we had to give it up after a bit, and the 
next morning old Mac and I went to see 
what we could by daylight. We were 
in hopes that there might be some blood 
tracks to follow, for Lorimer was certain 
that one barrel, if not both, had done 
execution. 

Lorimer was wrong,’’ I said, there’s 
no blood around but his own.” 

Old Mac said nothing. He went on 
questing round and about for a bit, like 
an old hound, and then suddenly gave it 
up and walked back with me to the 
house very quiet, as if he was busy 
thinking. 

About dusk, Hyde and old Mac went 
home, and I rode with them. We rode 
by his corral to see if all was quiet, and 
we also visited a bunch of horses by the 
coulee, so that it was pretty late by the 
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time we got up to the house, not having 
seen or heard anything of the wolf. 

Jack’s wife came to the door, which 
was locked and bolted, rather to our 
surprise. We could see as soon as we set 
eyes on her that something was wrong. 

“Oh Jack!” was all she said, very 
shaky, “oh Jack!”’ 

Jack gave a kind of gasp and caught 
her by both hands. 

“For God’s sake,” he said, “‘ what’s 
happened ? ”’ 

“Oh Jack, it’s been here,’’ she said, 
and we all knew what she meant, “‘ not 
half-an-hour ago. I know—I know it 
was there. It came and scratched, and 
tore, and gnawed at the door. I could 
hear it breathing. Oh Jack, what is 
it? What does it mean? It’s no 
common thing that comes like this !”’ 

We all stood silent for a minute. And 
then old Mac said the thing we were all 
thinking, though how we first came to 
think it I never could tell. 

He caught Jack by the sleeve, and said 
in a fierce whisper : 

“The — girl — call 
Laliberte !”’ 

“She is not here,’”’ Jack’s wife said 
in a strange scared voice, ‘‘ she had a 
headache. She went to lie down...” 

Jack tramped over to the stair-foot 
and called her name. 

There was no answer. 

“She’s not there,’ Jack said, between 
his teeth. 

And then there came a sound from the 
room overhead. 

A queer noise—I could have sworn 
something had leaped from the window- 
sill to the floor. And then there came a 
sort of scuffling and padding, like a 
beast’s paws on the boards. 

Jack shouted again, in a terrible voice. 

“Rose! Rose Laliberte! If you don’t 
come down, I’ll break that door in!” 

There was a minute’s silence, and then 
we heard her unlock the door, and come | 
downstairs. 


the girl — Rose 


She stood in the doorway looking from 
one to another of us in a half-scared, 
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half-defiant way. There was a dark 
flush on her face, and she was breathing 
fast with her hand to her chest. You 
would have said she had been running 
hard. 

Jack went up to her and caught her 
by the arm. 

“What—what are you doing, Rose 
Laliberte ? he said, hoarsely. 

The girl drew herself away from him 
with a sharp intake of breath. I saw 
her flash a glance at him sideways out of 
her gleaming eyes, and for a second— 
just for a second—she curled her lip up 
and bared her eye-teeth in the beastliest 
snarl ever I saw on the face of man or 
woman. 

The next minute she was as demure 
as you like. 

“T no understand,” 
‘ead ache.” 

Jack brushed her aside and went 
upstairs. We heard him tramping about 
above, and he came down in a minute 
or two with his brows puckered in a 
frown. 

“What is your window open for?” 
he said, roughly. 

The girl answered, quietly ; ‘I want 
a leetle air.”’ 

She looked him full in the eyes as she 
spoke, and he turned away with an oath. 

Old Mac and I went into the kitchen. 
There was a good fire in the stove, and 
we were not sorry, for the night was cold. 

I was spreading my hands over the 
glow, and glancing up I saw old Mac 
regarding me with a strange meaning 
look in his wild blue eyes. 

He put his hand in his pocket without 
speaking, and pulled out a couple of 
what I took to be little flat pebbles, 
which he put into my hand. 


she said, ‘‘ my 


those?” he said. I looked 
closer. 
They were not stones, but little 


flattened ovals of lead. 

“* Lorimer’s bullets!’ he said in a low 
voice, “the thing he fired on laughs 
at lead!” 

“But — good heavens!’ said _ I, 
‘* these have been up against iron, or——”’ 
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The old man gave a short deep laugh, 
and fumbled in his pocket again. 
“Not for nothing,” he said, “ was I 
born the seventh son of a seventh son.” 

I saw the firelight gleam on something 
between his fingers as he dropped it 
among the coals. 

It was a silver half-dollar ! 

* * * * * 


I want to get through with this story. 
It gives me the creeps some, even now. 
* * * * * 


It was the very next night, that old 
Mac and I had taken one of the usual 
trips down to the corral to see if all was 
quiet. 

I was saying something as we went 
along—I forget what—when suddenly 
the old man gripped my arm and pointed. 

In a second I saw that the Thing was 
there. It wasn’t only the queer uneasy 
way the horses were huddling together, 
and now and then whimpering and 
whinnying, as they do when they are in 
deadly fear. But I saw a great grey 
lean shadow hovering about there by 
the corral rails. 

I had my rifle up to my shoulder in an 
instant. 

“Don’t fire!’’ I heard old Mac say, 
“yours is no good.” 

I felt myself go cold all over. My 
fingers shook so that I’d sure have gone 
a mile wide if I’d fired. 

But the old man’s hand was steady, 
you bet! 

Close on the heels of his shot there 
followed just one dreadful cry—a death 
cry—a woman’s cry, as I live! 

Do I need to tell you what we found 
where that grey Terror had been, a 
moment before, padding to and fro in 
the shadow ? 

It was the girl Rose Laliberte, lying 
dead, with old Mac’s silver bullet 
through her brain ! 

Of course, they brought it in an 
accident. She’d no business snooping 
around that corral anyway... . And we 
never saw or heard any more of the 
timber-wolf again. 
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THE GIRL WHO RODE ASTRIDE 


BY DYONIS MICKLETHWAIT 


“ Hutto, Ann, do you ride astride ?”’ 
called out the young man, helping 
himself to bacon and eggs at the side- 
board, as Miss Meyrick entered the 
dining-room in her hunting kit. 

“Yes, nearly always—I like it better 
than the other way.” 

“What a lark!” put in her cousin 
already seated at the breakfast table, 
“because the Master of this pack, the 
H——,, said he would take hounds home 
if a woman came out astride. I wonder if 
he really will ? ”’ 

Here the Flapper betrayed signs of 
alarm and said quickly: “I know a 
much better plan—keep out of his way 
and appear at the end of the day. He’d 
be beautifully sold then !”’ 

It was not difficult to see that the 
Flapper was afraid of losing her day’s 
hunting. 

“A brilliant idea!” cried Miss 
Meyrick; ‘but, tell me, why is the 
Master such a beast ?”’ 

“Oh, he’s the sort of chap you read 


of in books who’s had a hard time all his 
life and vents his wrath against fate by 
being as disagreeable as he possibly can. 
He had a beast of a father, you know, 
who turned him out when he was a boy, 
and he’s racketted about the world ever 
since. Now the old man’s dead, so his 
son’s come into the property and has 
taken on these hounds. He’s a perfect 
bear—everyone hates him!” explained 
the cousin. 

“T feel rather sorry for the poor 
thing,’”’ murmured Ann. 

Here the Flapper, who had _ been 
gazing at her for some time in silence, 
observed meditatively: “‘ You know, 
Ann, I’d give anything to have wavy 
hair like yours. Why, you look just as 
pretty with your hair pulled back under 
a bowler as you do with it puffed out 
ordinarily, while I in hunting kit look 
like nothing earthly!” 

“ Personally,’ said her brother, 


I 
consider you look equally hideous in any 
get up.” 
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“ Beast !”’ ejaculated the Flapper: 

“Your sister is a good deal better- 
looking than you are, Jack, anyhow.” 

Ann had a brother of her own at home, 
and always sympathized with others 
suffering from the same complaint, 
rendering them aid if possible. 

Having effectually snubbed her cousin, 
she turned to the Flapper. 

“You are very complimentary, Eileen, 
but what’s the use of being pretty if you 
can’t go out hunting without being sent 
home ? ” 

“ But you are going to try my plan, 
aren’t you?” asked the Flapper, 
anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, you'll get your day’s 
hunting, never fear!’’ laughed Ann. 


* * * * 


*“« Jack, do point me out the Master so 
that I can avoid him,” said Ann, on 
atriving at the meet. 

“There he is with the hounds—he 
hunts them himself,’ whispered the 
cousin. 

Ann gazed curiously at the man 
indicated to her. 

He had a good-looking face—dark and 
clean shaven—but he appeared to be 
in the worst of tempers, frowning most 
forbiddingly. 

Ann cautiously backed her mare 
behind a massive gentleman on a weight- 
carrier. She had seen quite enough of 
the Master to wish not to have any truck 
with him. 

It was easy enough to keep out of his 
way, for they had a blank morning and 
Ann had only to stop behind, talking to 
all the new friends she had been intro- 
duced to at a ball the night before. 
Ann Meyrick never lacked admirers, for 
her wavy red-gold hair and her fresh 
pink-and-white complexion warranted 
her looking charming “in any get up,” 
as her cousin Jack would have put it. 

About half-past one, to the joy of 
everyone—and the Flapper most of all— 
they picked up a fox in a little isolated 
spinney lying just above the cream of 
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the country—a grass valley, well fenced, 
and quite free from wire. 

Ann got a good start and now followed 
the Master closely. He was too occupied 
with the hounds in front to bother about 
who was coming behind him, so she felt 
quite sure of not being seen. As is very 
often the case, the best part of the field, 
knowing the Master to be a good man 
across country, stuck to him as much 
as possible, so that Ann could always 
have dropped back into the crowd had 
there been a check. 

But there was no likelihood of a check, 
for hounds were running like smoke on a 
screaming scent. Ann’s mare was a 
clever, neat little thing, who could jump 
like a cat, and slip along, too; but it 
was all she could do to keep near the 
Master, who rode his great thoroughbred 
as hard as it was possible to ride. 

Another small covert was a momentary 
and welcome stoppage. The Master 
slipped down a ride, followed by Ann 
at the distance of about a hundred yards, 
while the rest of his followers, not 
noticing, pursued their way to a different 
part of the covert. 

Ann discreetly retired behind a bush 
when her pilot drew rein at a deserted 
end of the wood. Hounds were giving 
tongue furiously in a distant corner when 
suddenly the hunted fox, passing quite 
close to Ann, slipped out of the boundary 
hedge and so away. 

At this moment the whip holloa-ed at 
the far end of the covert. 

“He’s holloa-ed away a fresh fox, 
d him,” growled the Master, unaware 
of a listener. 

He blew his horn, but to no avail, for 
the clamour of hounds growing fainter 
showed that the main body of the pack 
had left the top of the covert, and 
evidently the field had followed it. 

About six couple of hounds, however, 
were patiently working on the line of the 
old fox. . The Master called to them, 
swearing profusely, and soon got them 
out of the covert and well away on a 
good hot scent. 
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Ann let him get a field ahead before 
she followed him—there was no crowd 
to fall back on now, so she needed to be 
careful. 

The fences grew bigger and Ann’s 
mare nearly fell two or three times, but 
the Master relentlessly pursued his way, 
straight as an arrow. At last, however, 
even he hesitated. 

The obstacle confronting him was 
formidable indeed, but there was no other 
way out of the field, so nothing could be 
done but risk it. 

Ann, standing in the gateway behind 
him, saw his horse drop his hind legs in 
the fence, heard a crash, and watched in 
vain for the Master to reappear in the 
field beyond. Then, as he did not appear, 
she rode up to the high hedge he had 
tried to jump. She could not see over, 
but through it she caught a glimpse of 
a red and brown muddle in the ditch. 
She saw it was useless for her to ride at 
the fence—she knew she would nct get 
over—so she slipped off her mare and 
threw the rein round a bramble, then 
walked along looking for a hole through 
which she could creep. At last she found 
what she sought, and with no little 
difficulty managed to scramble through 
the hedge. 

She kept her hands over her face for 
a moment while she summoned up all 
the pluck she possessed, for she dreaded 
the sight that would meet her eyes. 
Then she looked up bravely. 

The horse had got on to its feet, 
unhurt, and was grazing quietly, while 
by his side lay the Master, doubled up 
and quite still. 

Ann, setting her teeth, walked up to 
him and turned him flat on his back. 
She undid his stock, waistcoat, and 
braces ; she felt his heart—it was beating 
—he was alive. 

Ann took off her bowler and filled it 
with water from the ditch. With her 
handkerchief she bathed the Master’s 
forehead till he recovered consciousness. 

“What the devil’s the matter?” he 
asked, sitting up. 
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“You are badly hurt, I am afraid,” 
answered Ann with unwonted timidity. 

“Nonsense,” he said, sharply, and 
tried to rise to his feet, but his left leg 
gave way under him, and he fell back 
with a groan. 

“T believe you're right,’ he owned, 
almost humbly. 

Ann’s shyness vanished ; she felt she 
could easily manage a sick man. 

“Have you got a knife?” 
demanded. 

He produced one and gave it to her. 

Then she deftly slit his left boot 
down the back and removed it from his 
foot. 

“It’s broken above the ankle,” she 
announced ; “I'll have to put a sort of 
splint on.”’ 

The Master felt more than annoyed 
at being thus calmly taken possession of, 
and wanted very much to tell his rescuer 
to “cease messing about and go for 
help ; ’’ but somehow her quiet assurance 
daunted him, and to his own surprise he 
remained perfectly passive while she 
bound their two crops on either side of 
the broken leg with a couple of 
handkerchiefs, and then tied both legs 
together with his stock. 

All of a sudden he noticed her riding- 
astride coat, and his eyes hardened. 

“T said that if a woman came out 
astride with my hounds I would take 
the pack home; but considering that 
you... 

Here she interrupted him. 

“ But considering that you are lying 
helpless here while hounds are running 
hard a mile away, I don’t quite see how 
you are going to do it!” 

““T wasn’t going to say that at all,” 
he began, but as she spoke she had 
caught and mounted his horse and cut 
short his explanation by riding off and 
leaving him. 

“ T’m going for a cart,’’ she called back 
over her shoulder half-way across the 
field. 

And the Master, instead of being 
disgusted at the spectacle of ‘a woman 
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making a fool of herself,” thought what 
a beautiful seat she had and how well 
that thoroughbred would carry her. 


But when he realised in what direction 
his thoughts turned, he was very 
annoyed with himself, and tried to stir 
up his ire against “the brazen 
impudence of the girl.” 


Somehow, however, his wrath was of 
the very mildest sort and his mind kept 
wandering to Ann Meyrick’s beauty, the 
womanly and neat way she had attended 
to his leg, her charm of manner, how 
splendidly she rode to hounds, etc. 


It was over an hour before she returned 
with a farm waggon and a couple of 
labourers. The Master uttered not a 
word as the men hoisted him on to the 
straw in the cart at her bidding. 

“I’m very sorry I was so long,” she 
ventured, apologetically, “‘ but the farm 
was some way off.” Then, before he 
had time to answer, she continued with 


cold dignity: “I’m afraid you'll have 
to put up with my objectionable presence 
for a while, for I must not leave you till 
I can hand you over to the doctor ; but 
you may be sure I will relieve you of it 
as soon as possible.”’ 

“ Have I ever said your presence was 


objectionable to me ? ”’ cried the Master, | 
fervently. 

“No, but you demonstrated it pretty | 
clearly by threatening to take hounds 
home.” 

“If you had given me time to finish ] 
what I was going to say just now, you 
would have learnt that I had no intention 
of taking hounds home even had I been 
able to. You are an exceptional woman, 
and for exceptional people one has to 
make exceptional rules. Besides, I may | 
be a bear and a brute, but I’m not 
ungrateful.” 

Ann was riding beside the wagon as it 
jolted over the rough fields, and she shot 
a quick glance at the Master. There 
was a sad look in his eyes that melted 
her heart at once. 

“I’m sorry I was so nasty,” she said, 
softly. 

* * * * 

The wife of the Master of the H—— 
fox-hounds rides astride because her 
husband declares she looks better like 
that than on a side-saddle. But, between 
ourselves, I think he finds her equally 
charming either way, only, since the first 
time he met her she was riding astride, 
he has a weakness for that form of 
horsewomanship. 
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THE GAMEKEEPER’S CHRISTMAS 


BY OWEN JONES 


Genuine country folk are the best 
upholders of the ideals of Christmas, 
and their regard for the festival is 
delightfully sincere. Bank holidays, 
Easter, Whitsun, all save Michaelmas, 
unheeded may come and go. But 
Christmas is the base-date which regu- 
lates the remembrance of the story of 
their lives. They are born so long before 
or after Christmas : so they are married : 
and so they meet with their accidents 
and ailments, and slip away. Whatever 
happens to them and theirs is not nearly 
so important as how long it was ago, 
“come Christmas,” the time-mark of 
their destiny, which neither law nor 
weather nor the fashions of the age can 
alter. 

The gamekeeper is not the least among 
all the country folk who cling to the 
ideal traditions of Christmas. I have 


first-hand cause to know that he is not 
supposed to be as other men are. His 
very existence is shrouded with mystery 
and romance. He is regarded as a 
wandering spirit. He is credited with 
divers supernatural abilities and abnormal 
senses—since he anticipates effect, simply 
by observing cause. So he is looked 
upon as a worker of miracles among 
men; as free from most of the human 
frailties ; and proof against the ordinary 
temptations of those who live and work 
in the solitudes of the country. His 
endurance is thought to be unlimited ; 
his patience, a pattern ; his temper (he 
is allowed to have one) under admirable 
control. Be all this as it may, he is 
intensely human concerning Christmas, 
to which he looks forward as much and 
as long before as anyone. 
When he sees the first little pheasants 
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in the spring, he ponders awhile on the 
magnitude of the change there will be 
in them by Christmas—if so be they live 
that long. Again and again he admires 
the promise of their plumage in the 
autumn, as a foretaste of the glorious 
commingling of the colours eventually 
to be. The birds that are latest hatched 


he knows will be noble specimens by 
and as good to shoot, if 


Christmas ; 


A SUSSEX KEEPER 
Photograph by W A. Rouch 
not quite so weighty as the rest. By 
Christmas, he reflects, he will know the 
issue of most of his labours. 

When he comes to sort over his harvest 
of potatoes, he will pick out the largest 
to keep for Christmas, and will store 
them carefully away where the eyes of 
his household should not find them. He 
treasures a little deep-banked row of 
celery ; the finest of his Brussels sprouts; 
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the perfect among his beetroots ; of his j 
carrots the best in shape, and the giants 
of his onions. In a covered earthen pan, 
he has a few boilings of runner beans, a 
layer of beans and a layer of salt ; and 
a gallon or two of choicest hazel nuts in J 
a buried pipkin, of which his children 
do not know. Half-a-bushel of sound 
apples, from the famous tree of the old 
woodman’s grafting, he timely bought 
and packed away in the shallow home- 
made boxes in which the precious game 
eggs have been hoarded till he could set 
them. A few pears he has, too, that 
were given him to try and see if they 
ever will soften enough to be eaten raw. 

In some private cupboard or in the 
secret corners of a crowded cellar are 
little barrels, kegs, and well-corked 
yellow jars, and sundry bottles, dingy 
and dusty with cobwebs and bits of 
clinging straw. These hold the Christmas 
store of maturing home-made wines—of 
cowslips from the park in spring; of 
the creamy scented discs of the elders’ 
flowers, and of their berries, rescued 
from the rejoicing starlings; of super- 
fluous parsnips, when their cores began 
to harden and green leaves to sprout 
anew; of the full-blown dandelions 
that covered the old sainfoin field with 
with their gold, in the gladsome days 
when the grasses began again to grow ; 
and of “‘ hedge-pegs ” or “ hedge-picks,’”’ 
otherwise sloes and wild plums, without 
distinction. The most precious jar holds 
sloe-gin, and there are a couple of 
bottles of blackberry brandy: such as 
these are named and dated and sealed. 
There is also a bottle of the best mead, 
a yearly tribute from the rabbit-catcher’s 
wife. 

On the store-shelves over which the 
keeper’s wife claims absolute dominion 
are ranged in labelled jars an inviting 
array of chutneys, pickles, jams, and 
jellies, and a goodly pan of new-laid eggs 
preserved. A fine stock there is indeed, 
to suit all tastes and fancies in savouries 
and sweets—dried mushrooms, by way 
of an experiment, and some that are 


salted in a jar ; there is ketchup in quart 
bottles that once held only vinegar. 
Mint, thyme, sage, and parsley there is 
store of also, dried and broken up, in 
air-tight jars of glass, ready for use in 
sundry stews and stuffings. 

Yes, many a keeper knows he might 
have done worse than take an ex- 
perienced cook-housekeeper to wife. To 
this end he has legitimate chances that 
give him an advantage over the police- 
man; and you cannot blame him for 
turning them to permanent account. 
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Most keepers well know what it is to 
cut fire-wood in lengths and split it. 
They know also when a thick piece full 
of knots is encountered, and the saw is 
dull and the axe makes no impression, 
that is the time to put such a log aside, 
as a good one to keep for Christmas. 
I confess I have by me now, in use as 
chopping-blocks, and so forth, logs that 
years ago were destined for a yule-tide 
fire. 

Without sport, no keeper’s Christmas 
would be completely happy. One thing 


Even when the keeper is choosing a 
wife his head may guide his heart with 
some thought of the coming of Christmas. 
Of course there is the drawback to the 
keeper who marries a famous cook, that 
she may be called upon from time to 
time to fill a gap in his employer’s 
kitchen, and as likely as not precisely 
when she would be most needed at home. 
But the keeper must give and take; 
for, if his wife is skilled in cooking, his 
-chances of securing a good berth are 
often increased. 
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balances another, and the contrasts 
increase the enjoyment of their opposites. 
But sport that is sternly serious the 
keeper does not look upon with favour in 
the festive days. He is prepared for a 
relaxing of needful formality. The guns 
are often invited for contingent reasons ; 
and neither punctuality nor straight 
shooting is expected. Few keepers 
approve of their choicest coverts being 
dealt with for the first time by a typical 
party of Christmas guns. The anxieties 
of preventing the birds from straying 
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and saving them from the clutches of 
real or imaginary poachers will have 
been prolonged for another month ; the 
expense of feeding, it is certain, will be 
justifiably increased, but grumbled at 
none the less, and the bag, it is highly 
probable, will be smaller than in 
mid-November. The quality of the 
sport a month or so deferred will be 
a glorious advantage—if the guns are 
good enough to prove it. 
But most of the first-time covert-shoots 
will have taken place in November, and 
so the second or third shoots come 
appropriately with Christmas. Then if 
the result is good, it is much better than 
was anticipated ; if little is shot or there 
is little to shoot, it is as much as was 
expected ; and everyone, as the keeper 
puts it, is very well satisfied. 
In addition to a few quasi-formal 
shoots, Christmas brings the keeper a 
succession of variety sport. He once 
was a boy himself, and he enters 
thoroughly into the ambitions of the 
keen lads that come home from school, 
athirst for fun and exercise and sport. 
They know whom to come to, and the 
art of keeping on the right side of him. 
He suggests obedience to his authority 
on pain of permanent displeasure, and 
they love to chaff him for the historic 
threat to “tell your Pa.’ But boys of 
the right sort know better than to goad 
him to that. 
Those who are lucky enough to have 
a keeper-friend to go and see are not long 
home (by the train that started in the 
unearthly darkness of a winter morning) 
before they hurry to enquire what sport 
is to be had. Down they rush to the 
cottage of the keeper, who will contrive 
to be at home, if he be on good terms 
with the news-editor at the house. 
“ Hullo!” they exclaim, smiling the 
signal of a volley of questions. ‘‘ How 
are you, and things? Any rats about?” 
“Plenty o’ they things.” 
“Rabbits ? ”’ 
“A tidy few.” 

-** Got any pigeons lately ? 
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“Haven't tried. But there’s thousands 
—they’ve begun to lay at the greens 
smartish. And I see they comes to roost 
in Brickhill Beeches.”’ 

“Well, what are you doing this 
afternoon ? ” 
“ Nothing partic’lar, as I knows on. 
You can come with me, if you’re a-mind 

to.” 

“ Right you are! We'll be down again 
as soon as we've done our grub.” 

The keeper understands. As_ he 
remarks to his wife, while she sets out 
his dinner, ‘‘ There’s no tellin’ what 
games they young beggars won’t be up 
to till they’ve had a chance to cool 
theirselves a bit. Ill bet it ain’t much 
after half-past one afore they’re here 
again.’’ So he makes sure of his dinner 
in peace. 

The boys are down again at his 
cottage quite as soon as expected. As 
if to prove they had actually risen from 
their rather recent meal with the con- 
viction that they could eat a little more, 
they fall-to on a packet of butter-scotch, 
of which they not only press the keeper 
to take a share, but insist on his eating 
there and then. They find no small 
amusement in urging him to talk while 
he is heroically engaged on the unusual 
task. They become intensely eager to 
know if his old cat has had any more 
tortoiseshell kittens, and if she still 
searches his pockets for the provender 
he remembers to procure for her on his 
rounds. What did they get when the 
coverts were shot for the first time ? 
how many foxes were seen ? were there 
any woodcock, and who shot them ? 
did father get ratty and threaten to 
shoot old “ Don” the very next time 
he ran-in ? has there been any poaching 
lately ? are the pike on the feed? will 
there be some coursing soon? what 
sort of cartridges do you use now, what 
is the size of the shot, and is the powder 
as quick as blazes? what’s this and 
what’s that? What questions to put 
to a man whose tongue is baulked 
by toffee! He answers by degrees: 
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“N-now you’ve bin an arsted me—a 
thing or two—I ain’t a penny-in-the-slot 
machine—and I ain’t no_ enquire- 
within—dict’nary, neither.” So they 
offer him more, another slab, “ just to help 
the other down.” No wonder the keeper 
declares, “‘ You boys’ll be the death o’ 
me somewhen.” 

However, they set off, a jovial party, 
on the keeper’s round of nothing much. 
He makes it known on the way that 
he has been thinking they might just as 
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declares he must be away to a distant 
wood, to distribute the pheasants’ 
evening corn. The boys, with appetites 
already miraculously recovered, and full 
of schemes for the sport to come, make 
their way home to tea—leaving the 
keeper, not without some feelings of 
thankfulness, to watch the hares steal 
forth, and listen to the roosting roll-call 
of his pheasants. 

There will be most likely a series of 
ferreting expeditions on fine days. When 


ARE THE PIKE ON THE FEED ? 
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well have a try to fetch out a colony of 
rats that have taken up their quarters 
by one of his pheasants’ feed-stacks, 
and are fast lessening the store of corn. 
For that proposal he is dubbed “ good 
man!” 

The rats have a bad time. Only one 
escapes, by getting into an interminable 
mole’s run; but the keeper will see if it 
works round his feed-stack again, and 
will know what to do if it does, or if 
other rats arrive. By three o’clock he 


nets are used, the keeper teaches his 
irresponsible colleagues to count them 
after each burrow is done, to see that 
they are right—none then will be missing 
at the finish of the day. Lunch, for 
obvious reasons, is early ; and a merry 
meal it is, round a roasting fire of the 
fallen wood. A little gipsy cooking and 
warming of chilly drink add mightily to 
the enjoyment of an out-door meal in 
winter. 

At the end of the day, the keeper 
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gives his pupils a useful lesson in the 
regulation rites concerning rabbits : how 
to do it neatly and cleanly and quickly ; 
and how to dispose of that which is 
superfluous in the woodcraft way. He 
digs a suitable hole, which is finally 
covered with the sods of soil or turf 
which first were carefully removed and 
put aside. Remembering the place, he 
will easily detect if there is a rat, or a 
stoat, or a poaching cat in that 
neighbourhood, for any of these will be 
attracted. properly-arranged trap 
will end the career of an inquisitive 
marauder. There is also a little demon- 
stration in the finished way of legging 
the rabbits deftly and without unsightly 
slashing of their hind legs, not omitting 
a light touch with the knife-blade just 
below the hough of the pushed-through 
leg, for security’s sake. 

The rabbits are threaded on an out- 
stretched net, the ends of which are 
fastened together: the divided load is 
then slung on to a shoulder. With the 
weight properly apportioned, rather 
more on the back than on the chest, a 
dozen rabbits are not so irksome to 
carry as three or four in the hands. Of 
course, sensible persons who go a- 
ferreting wear a coat that has long since 
seen its best days for other occasions. 

The digging tools, after being 
thoroughly cleaned, are either stowed 
out of the sight of the meddlesome 
behind a_ tree-trunk, or are carried 
home, tightly strapped together for 
convenience. Perhaps there is a hearty 
high-tea at the keeper’s cottage, after 
which there may be a raid on the rats 
that find their retreat cut off through 
their hole in the door of the corn-shed. 

Boys do not mind leaving a cosy 
fireside on a winter night in the cause 
of sport, and the keeper is used to it. 
To thin the roosting sparrows there will 
be many an exciting expedition, with 
net and pole and lantern. Sparrow- 
catching is an interesting diversion, but 
it is not so simple as those who are 
ignorant of it may imagine, and it may 
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be spiced with all sorts of sudden 
adventures and uncertainties. You must 
know where to seek the sparrows, 
according to the weather and the wind. 
To operate a net on high is a fine test 
for the aching-point of arms and wrists. 
And you never know what may not come 
to the net. I have known a cock 
pheasant to find himself in an extremely 
humiliating position; and a sporting 
butler, who went sparrow-catching as a 
spectator, once lost for a time all the 
dignity of his office, by stepping back- 
wards into a celery-trench. A pudding 
of sparrows, by the way, is not a bad 
substitute for a pie of snipe. 

Evening outings, too, will be planned 
against the flighting duck. Is it not 
worth a long walk and chilly waiting 
even to hear that hopeful quacking and 
the swish of wings so elusive after all ? 
But what boy does not glow with the 
pride of the true sportsman when he 
reaches his home with a couple of duck 
to show. Aren’t they beauties? The 
keeper is as pleased as the boy. 

There are elaborate stalks after the 
flocks of lapwings that haunt the un- 
frosted fallows and the wide fields of 
autumn wheat. The keeper betimes has 
marked the line of their evening move- 
ments, and he coaches his pupils in 
the dodge of imitating their cries, by 
half-whistling and half-speaking between 
the top front teeth. Sometimes there is 
a chance at the visiting lots of golden 
plover, whose calls are so distinct from 
the peewit’s. The keeper knows and 
teaches the trick of procuring an effective 
shot—by firing the first barrel at birds 
that are high out of range, and reserving 
the second for their swoop towards the 
place of the first. There can be few 
better birds to eat than golden plover, 
and one is worth a whole day’s trying 
for. 

Rabbits, wood-pigeons, _fieldfares, 
blackbirds, and occasionally larks bear 
the brunt of many arduously happy 
excursions. All sorts of out-of-the-way 
lurking-places which the rabbits thought 
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safe are searched by the keeper’s jack- 
of-all-trades dog. Many cartridges are 
emptied. Sometimes great deeds are 
done when the pigeons are flighting low 
against a boisterous wind, to feed or 
roost. And truth to tell, it is not wise 
of any old pheasant cock to utter an 
audible good-night when a boy is near 
with a gun; but whatever the keeper 
may say at the time in righteous protest, 
he suffers no lasting sorrow, and enters 
the item in the account of “ occasional 
game.” 
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The days of official shooting the 
keeper prefers should be in time to catch 
the Christmas prices, if there is much 
game and the greater part is sold to 
set against expenses. Boxing-day it is 
customary to reserve for one of the 
annual rabbit-shoots to which the keeper 
may invite the neighbouring farmers, 
and others who take a friendly interest 
in his game. After lunch, if the 
rabbits are scarce and time by no means 
precious, there may be a round or two 
of rivalry and jest, shooting at empty 
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Should there be a fall of snow, there 
will be no lack of sport, hunting the 
floundering rabbits, while it is fairly deep 
and soft and fresh. All sorts of foot- 
prints are to be studied and traced, for 
trail-tracking is a welcome and _ in- 
structive way of spending the occasional 
days of winter that make it possible. 
A night after enough snow has fallen 
to cover the ground thoroughly is the 
best time for investigating the footmarks 
of wild creatures—and of cats that 
never stray. 


cartridge-cases thrown into the air. 
Years ago on Boxing-day there would be 
pigeon-shooting from traps in a meadow 
near some favourite inn, followed in the 
evening by a merry supper. 

The keeper is not always receiving 
lavish tips without giving anything away, 
as some persons may suppose. If he be 
a head-keeper, he probably will give his 
assistants a Christmas present of gold 
equivalent to a third of all he has received. 
The bell-ringers of the village church will 
send their representative to ask him if 
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he will kindly “look at this paper,” as 
they call their subscription list—that 
means half-a-crown. Then there will be 
many old men and women who have 
done him good service as beaters and 
stops—they must have each a packet of 
tobacco or tea. For the bands of little 
children who come round and pipe their 
importunate carols a big bag of oranges 
must be provided. Many are the little 
somethings for a health-drink it is the 
keeper’s Christmas custom to disburse. 

The keeper himself receives some 
presents—a joint of beef at least, like 
the rest, from his employer. And several 
people like to give him a token of their 
esteem, in the name of sport—a book 
after his own heart; an up-to-date 
flask; a modern field-glass; an in- 
geniously well-fitted knife; a horn for 
signalling ; a gun in case, or an accurate 
small-bore rifle; a hamper of assorted 
drinks; a “cardigan” (with sleeves) ; 
a cheese, or a ham, or a turkey; a 


canister of tea (for his wife); a pocket- 
torch, or pipe-lighter ; a safety razor ; 
a bumper tin of tobacco, a case of 
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pipes, or box of cigars ; an overcoat that 
is proof against all weathers, and will 
stand rough wear; a gramophone—a 
little thoughtfulness and judicious 
enquiry will help you to decide on a 
present that shall be really “ the very 
thing I’ve been wanting for ever so 
long.” But the present the keeper 
appreciates as much as any is the 
simple pouch or pipe that his boy pupils 
hand him casually, with their happy 
“ Here you are!”’ 

The keeper would not enjoy himself 
unless he went round on Christmas 
morning to give his birds an extra special 
feed, that they too shall make merry 
while they may. The rest of the day 
he likes to spend as an ordinary human 
being, with his family and friends. In 
the evening he may disguise himself in 
plain dark clothes, to go once more to 
sing, as haply he did as a chubby choir- 
boy, the herald angels’ hymn. For a 
while he forgets his conflict with vermin 
and poachers, and shares abundantly in 
the time-honoured sentiment of peace 
and good-will to all mankind. 
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THE preservation of game, to which 
great object my uncle, Sir John Langham 
has devoted the best energies of his 
declining years, has been brought to a 
very fine point on the Minnygap estate. 


In good years the bags are enormous 
for the size of the ground, and even in 
the worst years they are respectable. 
This happy state of affairs is not achieved 
without much careful organisation and 
painstaking effort. But although the 
estate owes much to Sir John’s own 
energies, and much to the work of his 
admirable subordinates, I sometimes 
think it owes most of all to Toorie, the 
keeper’s son. He is the skirmisher; the 
free-lance of the force. Day and night— 
during the school holidays—and for the 
whole of his spare time, while he is at 
school, he is immersed completely in his 
endless war against vermin, the care of 
his ferrets, or the training of his dog. 
He is with difficulty held in check on 
Sundays, when he has to restrict himself 
to the mending of rabbit nets and the 
making of trout-flies (of which complex 
art he is already a fair exponent) and 
his mother has generally to exert the 
whole power of her waning authority 
to get him to bed. His idea of a satisfac- 
tory day’s work, in the holidays, is to 
walk all day with the beaters, row the 


boat in the evening if anyone can be 
induced to fish on the lake, then visit 
his traps and afterwards assist a 
neighbouring keeper netting rabbits for 
the greater part of the night. 

Toorie’s chief ambition has always 
been to capture a poacher. His anxiety 
to add this feat to his other laurels has 
been enormously increased since his one 
unsuccessful attempt in that direction. 
For on that occasion the poacher 
captured him, and he was found late at 
night ignominiously tied in the summer- 
house. My cousin Archie’s sarcasm at 
this distressing result was not soon 
forgotten by Toorie, for he was advised 
to try and find a poacher of his own size 
or “a bit smaller for comfort” next 
time he took the field. But perhaps after 
all, the advice went home, for he even 
began to neglect some of his other urgent 
duties in the attempt to track down 
Bobbie M‘Cosh. 

These two had been firm allies at one 
time. Bobbie was the son of an itinerant 
buyer of scrap-iron, who passed through 
the district periodically in a_ broken- 
down pony cart. Having no special 
genius for scrap-iron, Bobbie had opened 
a separate branch of the business on his 
own account, and became an adept in 
the art of bird-catching. In those old, 
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more or less innocent days, he and Toorie 
had been fast friends. But at last came 
that moment of choice which must 
confront the sportsman sooner or later— 
between the wilder delights of poaching 
and the more secure position on the side 
of law and order. Toorie enlisted himself 
under his father and Bobbie went over 
to the enemy. 

I do not suppose that Bobbie had ever 
made any great depredations upon the 
Minnygap estate, but when he and 
Toorie met, he had a way of hinting at 
dark deeds that he had performed which 
was admirable as an exercise in exaspera- 
tion. 

“Once I had the skin aff it, Toorie, 
could ye tell a Minnygap rabbit from 
any other body’s rabbit ?”’ he would 
ask. Or he would throw out little odds 
and ends of information, which Toorie 
would recognise as generally near the 
mark, about the game on the estate. 
“ That’s a bonny covey o’ pairtrix in 
the Corrie Moss,” he would say. 
There'll be saxteen, wull there ?”’ or 
““T doobt there'll no be sae mony hares 
the ’ear in the Spruce Belt : I’m thinking 
they’re awfu’ easy trappit in there.” 

Only once, however, had Bobbie been 
discovered in the woods under suspicious 
circumstances, and that was by Aitken 
himself. Even then no proofs were 
forthcoming. 

It was an interesting question among 
us as to what would happen if the two 
boys were to meet in open conflict—that 
is to say, if Toorie were ever to hunt 
down his quarry, and have to grapple 
with him unassisted. But the consensus 
of opinion was that in a fair fight Bobbie 
would not stand a chance, though he 
might prove to be fleeter of foot. So 
eagerly had Toorie thrown himself into 
the contest that it was wisely ordained 
(in case of accidents) that he was never 
under any circumstances to be allowed 
to carry a gun. So he had to be content 
with a fearsome bludgeon, which he had 
fashioned himself from an ancient holly 
tree. 
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Then on a dark night in early October 
something happened to the rabbits on 
the home farm. The thick bushes at the 
head of the wood form such an im- 
penetrable barrier that it is almost 
impossible to keep down the rabbits inJ 
that neighbourhood, and it is the custom J 
to make a start in October with the long 
net. But whereas on the Sunday evening 
about ten days before the netting was 
due to begin, Archie and I had counted 
no fewer than seventy-six rabbits feeding 
in one field, two nights later we could 
find but three. Bobbie M‘Gosh had not | 
been seen in the neighbourhood for 
several weeks, but it was commonly 
supposed that the family pony cart must 
have carried some other burden than | 
scrap-iron on a midnight journey through 
the parish. Sir John swore vengeance, 
and everyone about the place was on 
the alert. As for Toorie, though forced 
to attend the school for some hours a 
day, he found time none the less to invent 
a variety of new contrivances for detect- 
ing the presence of poachers, and lavishly 
distribute them in all likely places. I 
make no doubt he would have resorted 
to man-traps had he had the opportunity. 
Anyhow, for some weeks one could 
hardly pass through a gate or over a 
stile without breaking one of Toorie’s 
secret threads, set to discover the 
direction from which the enemy arrived 
or departed, and his devices for tearing 
nets, spread in the dark, were both 
elaborate and—I make no doubt—wholly 
ineffectual. 

The interest in poachers subsided 
after a while. It was not at all likely 
they would come again, for the present 
at least. Only Toorie, like a faithful 
watchdog, prowled, bludgeon in hand, 
here, there, and everywhere. 

Knowing his immense pre-occupa- 
tion with the matter in hand, we were 
the more surprised when news reached 
us one morning at breakfast that Toorie 
had run away. At least that was the 
conclusion that his sorrowing parents had 
arrived at. He had last been seen at 
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**TOORIE WAS RECLINING AT HIS EASE WITH HIS BACK TO THE HiLt AND HIS CAP 
OVER HIS EYES, HIS BLUDGEON ACROSS HIS KNEES ”’ 
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tea-time on the previous afternoon. 
Thereafter he had set off to visit his 
traps and had never returned. Archie 
and I went over to the cottage to try 
and reassure Mrs. Aitken. 

“ He’s never in his life stayed oot all 
nicht,’ said she, “‘and he’s never,” 
looking at the clock, “ stayed awa’ frae 
the schule, since last February, when his 
feyther skelpit him for’t, so I’m feared 
he’s run awa’ frae home.” 

“Did he take any food with him?” 
demanded the practical Archie. 

“ Naethin’ at a’.” 

“He may have had an accident of 
some sort.” His mother had no great 
belief in this theory. She has a high 
opinion of Toorie’s ability to look after 
himself. His father, we learned, was 
out looking for him, and Archie and I 
set off as an additional search party in 
the opposite direction. We carefully 
explored the woods at the back of the 
house, and took a wide beat across the 
moor without success, and it was not till 
after mid-day that we came upon his 
tracks, quite suddenly in a distant 
corner of the ground. Far out, near the 
head of Corrie Water, there is a little 
scattered plantation of old Scotch fir 
and stunted oak, a favourite haunt of 
black-game. As we came to the edge of 
the wood we heard a well-known voice. 

“Na, a’m no that hungert. I’m 
thinkin’ I'll thole a wee while yet, ma 
mannie. Ye may jist as weel come 
doon.”’ 

Archie and I had as yet no idea what 
Toorie was at, but by a common impulse 
we crept silently into the wood, anxious 
not to disturb the comedy—whatever it 
might be—till we had had opportunities 
of observation. 

“Ye ken fine,’"—we paused to listen 
—‘if ye hadna had a piece in yer pouch 
yersel’, ye greedy young varmint, ye’d 
a bin doon cryin’ oot for maircy lang 
syne. But a can bide. I’m no sae 
terrible dependent on ma meat as some 
folks.’’ Archie and I crept on. 
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“Tt’s me that’s to blame. I suld | 
never hae come withoot ma gun.” 

Peering over a little knoll we found 
ourselves within full view of the speaker. 
Toorie was reclining at his ease with his 
back to the hill and his cap over his eyes, 
his bludgeon across his knees, evidently 
enjoying the shade of a great gaunt 
Scotch fir which rose almost at his feet. 

“‘Shuner or later, ma man,” he went | 
on, addressing his invisible antagonist, 
“if ye winna give in, ye’ll fall asleep, | 
div ’e no see? And than ye'll fa’ doon 
and breck yer neck. It’s no me that’s 
carin’.”” Toorie shifted his position and 
stretched his limbs luxuriously. There 
was a long silence, then suddenly Toorie 
sprang to his feet in a fury. 

“Tl fetch ye doon, ye besom!”’ and 
gathering together a number of stones 
he began flinging them violently into the 
high branches of the tree above him. 
At this point we emerged into the open. 

“What on earth have you got in that 
tree, Toorie ?”’ said I. 

“Eh, Mr. Alan!” said Toorie in 
surprise, and quite ignoring my question. 
“Ye winna hae a jeelly piece aboot ye ?”’ 
The ever thoughtful Archie produced 
from his pocket a solid chunk of bread 
and cheese, and Toorie fell upon it with 
a will. 

“It’s jist Bobbie M’Cosh,” he 
explained, as soon as his mouth was free 
for talking. ‘“‘A’ve nailed him, but he 
winna come doon.”’ 

We succeeded at last in descrying far 
up in the swaying branches, a small form 
with his back to the main trunk and a 
pair of dangling legs. 

“Where did you find him, Toorie ? ”’ 

“It was at the back of the Reid Brae, 
and he was snarin’ rabbits. By guid 
fortune there was a moon or a micht 
hae lost him easy. He ran up Corrie 
Water, and yince he slippit and a thocht 
a had him nailed, but he got the stairt o’ 
me again, and a never made up till we 
reached here. Then at last a got a 
grand grip o’ him, but he trippit me up 
and awa’ doon the brae, and the next a 
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kennt he was in the tree, the wee tinker !”’ 

“And what did you do then ? ”’ 

“T jist walkit roond till daylicht,”’ 
said Toorie. ‘‘I daurdna leave him.”’ 
Thus gaily dismissing his long and lonely 
vigil. 

“Why didn’t you go up after him ? ”’ 

“T couldna,” said Toorie, shame- 
facedly. ‘‘ Mind, it’s a terrible bad tree 
to clim’, yon. And Bobbie was aye a far 
better speeler than what I was. So I 
jist had tae sit doon and wait.” 

There had been a movement, in the 
course of the conversation, in the 
branches. The dangling boots were 
rapidly descending the trunk, and soon 
a pathetic little object, infinitely stiff 
and sore, bruised and wilted dropped to 
mithe ground. Bobbie had given up the 
game. 

I suppose that even then the two 
adversaries, had it not been for our 
restraining presence, would have been at 
each other’s throats. Toorie gripped his 


cudgel and adopted a truculent and 
defiant attitude, and Bobbie glared at 
him sullenly. 

“Weel, Bobbie, ma man,”’ said Toorie, 
‘ye’re beat !”’ 

“It wasna you that beat me, Toorie ! ” 
He sank down in sheer exhaustion with 


, yer nailed onyway,’’ said 
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Toorie. “It’s a case for a pollisman 
noo,” and he also, with studied insolence, 
sat down on the bank. 

Archie looked at the exhausted 
champions with a compassionate eye, 
thinking of that grim night-long struggle 
in the wilds. 

“ You two little demons!” he said. 

“It’s not very far to the shepherd’s 
cottage,” said I. ‘‘ Seems to me we had 
better sink our little differences and 
make for rest and refreshment. As for 
you, Bobbie, all things considered I 
think you have had quite as much as is 
good for you, and you may consider 
yourself at liberty. And you Toorie, 
may rest assured that your heroic 
conduct will not be overlooked.” 

“But,” Toorie sprang up = and 
addressed me in a voice of horror and 
despair. “‘ You’re never going to let him 
aff, Mr. Alan ? ”’ 

Then Archie summed up judicially. 

“It must be remembered that it was 
probably much poorer fun in the tree 
than it was on the ground, Toorie. And 
although you had him at most points 
in the game, Bobbie proved himself, as 
you admitted, the better speeler. All 
things considered, I pronounce it a 
drawn game.” 

But Toorie has never quite forgiven 
us. 
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AFITON-CARAHISSAR 


AFTER RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGES 


BY 


I HAD been about a week in Afion- 
Carahissar, whither I had been ordered to 
proceed with all possible speed from 
another up-country town to relieve an 
invalided colleague, when I first met the 
local Sheikh of the Mevlevi Dervishes. 
The meeting came about in this way. 

Carahissar, situated on the western 
border of the Asia-Minor plateau, 3,000 
feet above sea-level, is a town of some 
thirty thousand inhabitants of whom 
about six are Effrendji or foreigners. All 
native Christians wear the fez, but the 
E ffrendji, unless in the service of the State, 
usually don European headgear, which, in 
my particular case happened, for the 
moment, to be a khaki tent-club helmet. 
Now, in up-country towns in Turkey, the 
foreigner’s headgear singles him out from 
the mass—it emphasizes his comings and 
goings—and my coming was known by 
the khaki helmet. 


IN ASIA MINOR 


HAROLD H. THOMPSON 


About a week after my arrival I was 
sitting one morning at my desk in the 
manager’s office of the only bank i 
Carahissar, when the servant announce 
the Sheikh Effendi. At the same moment 
I heard, through the open window, th 
two soldiers on guard at the main entrance 
present arms and a few seconds later the 
portly, white-bearded old gentleman wa: 
ushered into my office and comfortably 
installed in an armchair. The usual com 
plimentary salutations and enquiries afte 
our respective healths followed upon eacl 
other in quick succession. 


“Pardon me, sir,’ said the  olc 
gentleman, “ but surely you are Inglt 
(English) ? ” 

“Well, yes I am, Effendim,” said I 
“but what leads you to believe it ?”’ 


“In the first place,” answered th¢ 
Sheikh, “you have neither beard no 
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moustache ; and, secondly, Hadji Abedine 
who saw you in the market-place yester- 
day, told me that you wear a hat which 
=nglishmen wear in hot places—and Hadji 
Abedine ought to know because he has 
stayed in Egypt on his way to and from 
he Hadj” (the pilgrimage to Mecca) 
‘Now, I am glad that you are Ingliz, 
because you must be a sportsman, as I 
am told all Englishmen are sportsmen. 
I went shooting near Carahissar some 
thirty years ago with an Englishman, and 
I have not forgotten it to this day. He 
had a gun with two barrels and with a 
shot from each barrel he brought down a 
bird, right and left. Mashallah, God is 
great! Double-barrelled breech-loading 


guns are plentiful enough nowadays, even 
in these parts, but from that day to this 
I have never seen anyone bring down 
birds in that manner again. I think your 
bank is closed on Wednesday, and Djanin 
stkilirsa’”’ (if your soul is restless) ‘‘come out 
for a day with me among the partridges.”’ 


I was only too glad to avail myself of 
the old gentleman’s invitation. I had a 
hammerless 12-bore with me, but had run 
out of cartridges, and had therefore to 
content myself with those kindly prepared 
for me by a member of my staff with 
Turkish powder. Unless you have tried 
Turkish black powder you cannot have 
an inkling of what it will do. Should the 
day happen to be damp and misty you 
are enshrouded at every shot in a veritable 
cloud of white smoke, and whether you 
have killed your bird or not will 
never be known to you unless you have 
a bearer on the look-out. Its great charm, 
however, lies in the fact that it is a real 
sporting powder. I have brought down a 
duck stone-dead with it at forty yards, 
and have knocked feathers out of a sand- 
brouse at ten yards seeing it merely 
sail on as if nothing had happened. 

Hotels are unknown luxuries in Cara- 
hissar, and I was putting up at a little 
inn near the railway station, whither the 
Sheikh had ordered one of his yatls or 
spring-carts to call for me about 4-30 on 
Nednesday morning. I turned in early 
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on Tuesday night, after having seen that 
gun and cartridges were in order and that 
a light meal for the morrow had been 
packed into my haversack. 

I was up well before daybreak next 
morning, and after a fairly substantial 
breakfast, for the drive to the hills was 
to be a long one, I had my belongings 
transferred to the spring-cart and set out 
on my journey. The sky was overcast 
and the whole plain was enveloped in 
billowing mist. I picked up two com- 
panions on my way out of the town, to one 
of whom I had already been introduced 
the day before. This young gentleman, 
a Moslem immigrant from Bosnia, was 
the mayor of Carahissar, an ardent 
Nimrod and, like many of his countrymen, 
of remarkable height and length of limb. 
I was measuring him up in my mind’s eye 
and wondering how we were going to get 
him comfortably stowed away into the 
cart—but I need not have troubled. 
“ Mirak etmeiniz (don’t worry),” said he, 
seeming to divine my thoughts, “I can 
manage” ; and manage he did. Orientals 
have a happy knack of curling up their 
legs beneath them in a manner which no 
European need ever hope to imitate 
successfully. 

Our drive was uneventful except for a 
sudden halt when the driver, poking his 
head under the hood, whispered (‘‘toy! ’’) 
Right enough, about a hundred yards 
away a whole flock of bustard were 
feeding in a freshly-ploughed field. One 
of my companions happened to have a 
couple of 16-calibre buck-shot cartridges 
in his belt and I advised him to get out 
and gradually work up to them on his 
hands and knees, which is the only way 
of approaching within range of these shy 
creatures in flat country; but, as I had 
feared, the mere getting out of the cart 
was enough—up rose the whole flock and 
a long chance shot failed to have any 
effect. We continued our journey and, 
about three hours after leav ng Carah'ssar, 
were warmly welcomed by our host 
the Sheikh, in an old-fashioned and 
tumble-down building on one of the 
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numerous farm; belonging to the Mevlevi 
community. I was introduced to my 
fellow sportsmen and, to my surprise, we 
mustered nineteen guns. The guests were 
for the most part Turkish Beys, some of 
them descendants of the old Dere-Beys, a 
class which for dignity of manner and 
courtesy of address it would be difficult 
to beat anywhere. 

“Now, my good Effendis,” said the 
Sheikh, when the customary coffees had 
been handed to us in the general guest- 
room where a log-fire was gaily burning, 
“what shall we do? Breakfast first and 
shoot afterwards, or shoot first and dine 
afterwards ?’’ Personally, I should have 
preferred shooting first, as I had already 
breakfasted, but most of the Effendis 
were in favour of first refreshing the inner 
man, and breakfast was accordingly 
ordered. 

We took up our positions, squatting on 
the floor, round four little oval tables 
about three inches high, which are to be 
found in every Turkish country house. 
My legs absolutely refused to curl up 
under me in the orthodox fashion and I 
therefore knelt, as best I could, at one 
of the tables, on the Sheikh’s right hand. 
The first thing to be placed before us by 
one of the minor dervishes, who, in his 
peculiar tall felt hat and flowing gown 
was acting as footman, was a dish of 
trout, freshly netted in a stream running 
close by and cooked to a turn. A couple 
of broiled partridges quickly followed and 
then a bowl of honey. I was ready to say 
grace after this, but to my surprise a roast 
turkey was next placed on the table, 
whilst hot rye-loaves stuffed with boiled 
wheat were handed round. I would 
gladly have escaped this dish, but the 
Sheikh detached with his fingers a huge 
drumstick and, as I had feared, handed it 
to me with a smile. I had perforce to 
accept it and return smile for smile; to 
have refused would have shown me to be 
sadly wanting in those good manners 
which with the Oriental count for so much. 
Helva, a compound of sesame and sugar, 
next followed, and the appearance of this 
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sweet-dish was heralded by me with secret} 
delight as betokening the end of the feast, 
when, to my horror, the table was cleared 
once more and a whole sheep, roasted on 
the spit and stuffed with rice and black 
currants, was placed before us. Theg 
Sheikh was already detaching a succulent 
morsel which, by the glint in his eye, I 
could see was intended for me, when 
leaning towards him, I whispered, 
agony, that it was not our adet to eat 
quite so much for breakfast. Adet signifies 
“custom.” Every good Turk is ready to 
respect adet, even if he does not always 
understand it, and thenceforward I 
assisted at the meal as a mere spectator. 
Needless to say that knives and forks 
played no part in the repast, the only 
concession to civilisation being in the form 
of wooden spoons for those who cared to 
use them. Clear and sparkling spring- 
water in earthenware jars was the only 
beverage placed on the tables. 


A huge copper bowl, a brass vessel with 
a long spout filled with luke-warm water, 
soap and towels were passed round among 
the guests, and after a general wash and 
brush-up we were ready to start for the 
lair of the red-leg. Amidst a general 
murmur of Shukur Allah (thank God) 
those eighteen grave-faced and dignified 
men rose to their feet apparently well 
fortified inwardly for the day’s work. 


About half-an-hour’s walk brought us 
to the foot of the hills, and more 
hummucky, boulder-strewn and fantasti- 
cally-shaped hills it has rarely been my 
lot to see. The whole region is volcanic, 
and it looks almost as if poor old Mother 
Earth had broken her back in some 
herculean effort at settling herself com- 
fortably in ages long gone by. 


The Sheikh and three of the older Beys 
were to do their climbing on horseback, 
the younger members on foot. We hac 
all been notified of the positions we were 
to take up on reaching the crest of th 
first hill. There was to be no independen 
firing until the coveys had been wel 
dispersed. The advance was to be mad 
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in extended order—very much as if we 
had been a party of skirmishers about to 
occupy an advanced position. 

The ascent started in single file up a 
precipitous bridle-track. ‘If you wish 
to see birds,’’ said the Sheikh, address- 
ing himself to me on the way up, “ don’t 
lose sight of me during the day. I know 
a good deal about their haunts.” I 
assented with a nod, having but little 
breath to spare. 
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hundred yards—nineteen guns, distant 
from each other about fifteen feet, with 
three carriers on either wing and three 
more bringing up the rear, the latter 
driving before them a little donkey laden 
with water jars and a sack of melons. 

Dotted about on the nearest hills were 
little groups of beaters, who, having been 
out since dawn in order to locate and 
round up the birds, were now basking in 
the sun and smoking cigarettes. 


OPIUM FIELDS AT THE FOOT OF THE HILLS 


The mist had been dispersed by a 
zentle breeze, the clouds had rolled away, 
ind although we were in the early days of 
Yctober, the scorching sun beat down on 
o those pitiless rocks and from the 
lazing rocks up into our perspiring faces 
intil everything seemed to be on the 


rizzle. In ten minutes or so we were at 
he top and the day’s work began. We 
resented an extended front of quite a 


Not a sound, barring the tramp of 
nearly thirty men and the creaking of the 
water jars in their cradle on the donkey’s 
back, broke the glorious stillness of those 
hill-tops. Not a word was uttered. Of 
a sudden, with that ever welcome whirr 
and low-pitched rolling pipe, up rose the 
first covey well down on the right of the 
line. About half-a-dozen shots rang out 
in the still morning air, three birds 
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fluttered to the ground and the remainder 
swept down into the ravine and settled 
a few moments later on the crest of the 
next hill. A nimble-footed beater picked 
up the fallen birds and gave them the 
“happy despatch” by cutting their 
throats. Whether the birds be picked up 
dead or alive, no Turk will touch them as 
food unless they have been bled. I have 
always hesitated to ask the reason for 
this practice, but strongly suspect that it 
is bound up with some religious tenet. 

The Sheikh was in_ high - spirits. 
“Tnshallah, birds will be plentiful to- 
day,” said he, “and it only rests with 
us to gather in the harvest.” Plentiful 
they were indeed, and it spoke well for 
the work of the beaters that they had 
managed to round up so many coveys on 
to the very hill over which it had been 
agreed we should first start shooting. 
Covey rose after covey and, bereft of 
some of its members swept down the 
intervening gully only to settle on the 
next hill. Thither we gradually worked 
our way, and one after another the coveys 
again scurried off at our approach, only 
to swing up on to the next hill after 
having left some of their units to be added 
to our bag. 

It had now become uncomfortably 
warm, and the old Sheikh was perched 
upon his white horse with his gun across 
his knees and a green sunshade over his 
head. To see his guests thoroughly 
enjoying themselves was sport enough 
for him, but I wondered how he himself 
would fare should anything chance to 
come his way. I had not long to wait. 
The birds seemed on the whole to be 
favouring the right wing of the advancing 
line, but suddenly a small covey, put up 
on the right, swung round to the left and 
crossed the whole front, breaking back 
on to the hill we had just left behind us. 
Down on to the ground went the Sheikh’s 
open sunshade, up went his gun, “ bang ”’ 
went right and left barrels, and a partridge 
dropped about ten yards in front of him. 
“Afferim, Sheikh Effendi—well done!” 
said I, and I meant it, for it can be no 
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easy matter to shoot straight from the ] 
back of a horse floundering about amongst 
loose stones and boulders. “‘ You would 
probably not hit a bird all day long if 
you were on the back of this animal,” 
replied the Sheikh, ‘“ but I am not as 
young as I used to be and I have been 
shooting on horseback for the last ten 
years. It is practice that make perfect.” 

Towards noon, when the sun was at its 
zenith, a sudden halt was called and I 
had serious misgivings lest a further 
instalment of breakfast, mysteriously 
hidden away somewhere, was to be put 
before us. Great was my relief when I 
recognised that such was not to be the 
case. A small carpet was placed on the 
rough ground by a young dervish, and 
the Sheikh, descending from his horse and 
divesting himself of his knee-boots, washed 
face, arms, and feet, and then solemnly 
knelt down to offer up his midday prayer. 
Most of the older members of the party, 
taking off their coats and using them as 
prayer-rugs, followed suit, forming a semi- 
circle round the venerable Sheikh. I 
walked away some short distance and, 
lighting my pipe, sat down on a boulder 
to meditate for a few minutes over the 
wonderful grip of this militant faith, which 
bids men halt and offer up thanksgiving 
to their Maker in the very heat and 
excitement of their sport. 

When prayers were over, the mclons, 
taken out of the sack carried by the 
patient donkey, were sliced and distri- 
buted, and never, I feel certain, had the 
luscious ripe fruit tasted so good and 
refreshing to parched and thirsty men. 

We had by now covered some eight 
miles of ground, and the Sheikh, who had 
throughout acted as Master of Ceremonies, 
considered that, with another eight miles 
to cover before reaching the farm, it was 
about time to retrace our steps if we 
wished to reach Carahissar by nightfall. 
The exertion attendant upon clambering 
up and down rocky hills for over three 
hours was already beginning to have its 
effect on some of the older members of 


the party, and it seemed to me that they 
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did not view the prospect of returning 
with any great displeasure, although 
nothing on earth would have induced any 
of them to admit it. 

The single line of advance was given up 
and independent shooting parties became 
the order of the day. The coveys had 
been scattered to right and to left and 
the little groups of guns followed their 
example. The birds had by now become 
a trifle wild, and it was no easy matter to 
get within range of them. The sun, which 
was gradually drawing nearer to the 
horizon seemed to have acquired an 
irritating little habit of focussing its rays 
right on to one’s eyes at the very moment 
when a covey, or what now remained of 
a covey, left the ground and rose into 
the air. 

A few more birds were, however, 
brought down and added to the bag, and 
by about four o’clock we were back at 
the straggling old farmhouse. A cold 


repast was awaiting those who cared to 


indulge in it. “ Don’t take much,” said 
the Sheikh, ‘ because we are going on 
from here to Ghazligheul in order to get 
a hot mineral bath. There is nothing like 
it in the world for putting a man into 
good humour when his limbs are aching 
from fatigue.’ Nothing would have 
pleased me more than to test the effect 
of a dip in the hot sulphurous water after 
a day’s strenuous exercise; but I was 
anxious to get back to Carahissar as 
quickly as the cart could carry me. War 
had just been declared by Italy against 
Turkey, the general outlook in the 
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Interior was not of the brightest, and 
the possibility of urgent telegrams lying 
unanswered in Carahissar forced me to 
bid my charming host a hasty and 
reluctant farewell. 


“Just come and have a look at the 
birds before you go,” said he, ‘‘ and take 
your fair share.” I followed him out 
into a little garden at the back of the 
homestead and there, on the grass, lay 
the day’s bag. ‘“‘ Now tell me,” said the 
Sheikh, “what would that lot fetch in 
your memleket (country)?” ‘ Well,” I 
answered, quickly totting up the number 
of brace and making a rough calculation, 
“anything between four and five pounds 
in the London market.” ‘ Why,” said 
the Sheikh, “at the rate of five piastres 
(tenpence) a couple, they would not be 
worth more than about a lira (eighteen 
shillings) in Carahissar. Now, I can see 
that you are in a hurry to get away. 
Allaha ismarladik. 1 commit you into 
the safe keeping of God, and do not 
forget that should restlessness once more 
overtake your soul your humble servant 
and the partridges will be waiting for you 
at any time that you wish to give them 
the pleasure of your company.” 


“ Devlet tle Effendim (may the Almighty 
grant thee power), answered I, and, after 
saluting him in true Oriental fashion, 
withdrew, leaving the old gentleman 
gently gazing at the long string of birds 
the bagging of which had afforded to all 
of us a day full of the most pleasurable 
excitement. 
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AT the present time of the year, when 
the billiard table is greatly in demand, 
there is nothing more likely to amuse 
a house-party than an exhibition of 
fancy strokes and tricks upon the 
green cloth. Doubtless many people 
have at different times seen some of our 
leading professional players give a dis- 
play of this sort, and have marvelled at 
the ease with which seemingly impossible 
things are brought off. It would surprise 
them to know that most of these fancy 
strokes are comparatively easy, and well 
within the power of a fair amateur player. 
For obvious reasons the selection of 
strokes which I am giving in this article 
does not contain anything of the superla- 
tively difficult order, such as massé and 
piqué shots. -At any time it requires 
someone fairly tall and with great power 
to make a massé with any degree of 
certainty, and the piqué shot, either for 
a loser or a cannon, is too uncertain for 
even the best of players unless they can 
get right over the cue ball. One massé 
only I have included ; it is George Gray’s 
wonderful shot by which he goes right 
round the apex of the triangle and 
makes a cannon. I have seen a good 
many professionals attempt this stroke, 
but Gray is the only one who can do it 
with any certainty. All the rest of the 
shots I am giving will be easily done with 
a little practice. 

I. POCKET THE THREE BALLS IN TOP 

POCKETS IN ONE SHOT 
Place the red ball on the pyramid spot, 
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BEING A SELECTION OF THE LATEST AND Most POPULAR FANCY AND TRICK 
SHOTS KNOWN ON THE BILLIARD TABLE 


BY SIDNEY T. FELSTEAD 


and touching it put the object white in 
a direct line with the top pocket. Now 
go into hand and make the loser off the 
red into the left-hand pocket. A good 
hard forcing shot will result in the cue 
ball and the red crashing into opposite 
pockets, and the recoil will make object 
white follow on slowly after the cue ball, 
also disappearing in the same _ pocket. 
The harder the shot is made the more 
effective it becomes, but care must be 
taken in the spotting of the cue ball in 
making the loser. It may be played 
either side. 


2. POCKET THE THREE BALLS IN THREE 
DIFFERENT POCKETS 

This is a beautiful shot which requires 
great accuracy in spotting. Place the 
object white dead on the spot in the 
centre of the D. Touching this, place 
the red ball in a direction pointing to the 
far shoulder ofthe middle pocket as 
shown in diagram. With your own ball 
in a position to make a half ball loser off 
the white into the top pocket, play a 
medium-paced shot; and if you have 
spotted correctly the three balls will dis- 
appear simultaneously as shown. Should 
you make the shot first time, do not 
attempt it again. It is tempting provi- 
dence and you are sure to spoil your 
reputation. 


3. THE TEN SHOT 


There are, of course, many ways in 
which a ten shot may be made, but the 
one I am giving is the most spectacular. 
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It requires a fair player to get it. 
Place the red ball and the object white 
touching each other in the jaws of an 
end pocket, the red ball to be slightly in 
front. With the cue ball some three feet 
away in a straight line from the centre 
of the pocket, play almost full on to the 
red (pocket side) with all the top side 
you can get on your ball. This will pot 
the red ball and, with the necessary top 
side on your own ball, it should come 
whizzing out a foot and then back to the 
pocket to make the cannon, pot the 
object white which has remained in the 
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the table, with the neck pointing slightly 
in the direction you wish it to swing 
round. Now get your own ball about a 
yard away, in a line with the mouth of 
the basket, and play a hard forcing jump 
shot at it by hitting down at your ball 
from an angle of about 45 degrees. This 
will put your ball in the basket, and 
whilst the basket swings round the red 
ball rolls out, the cue ball remaining in. 
It is a stroke which perhaps goes better 
than anything, and invariably mystifies 
everyone. An oval basket is much more 
suitable than a round one. 


| 


jaws, your own ball following it in, and 
so make the ten shot. It is an extremely 
clever stroke and one that is done much 
better with ivory balls, the composition 
makes not taking the top side too well. 


4. JUMP THE RED BALL OUT OF THE 
POOL BASKET 

This is nothing more or less than a 
freak of nature. What its scientific ex- 
planation is I do not really know, but 
it is a shot which appears marvellous and 
is yet comparatively easy to an average 
player. Put the red ball in the pool 
basket and lay the basket on its side on 


5. RIGHT THE POOL BASKET AND MAKE 
A CANNON 


Stand the basket on the table, bottom 
upwards, and place two balls close to- 
gether at the back of it. Now go into 
hand and play a fairly hard shot at the 
mouth of the basket, at the same time 
taking care to see that the cannon is easy 
before you play the shot. If you have 
hit the basket with the proper strength 
it will right itself, your own ball will 
follow through and make the cannon. 
It is a simple shot, but one which always 
tells from that mere fact. 
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6. MELBOURNE INMAN’S POOL BASKET 
SHOT 

Get someone to lean over the table and 
hold the basket for you, at the same time 
instructing him to point the mouth in 
the direction of the ball. Your shot—or 
shots—consists of jumping the balls into 
the basket as rapidly as possible, and I 
need hardly say the quicker it is done 
the better it looks. It is preferable to 
have the balls near the cushion, for the 
extra facility it affords in hitting down, 
and as in the previous stroke, the basket 
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the diagram, you will have little difficulty 
in scoring. Screw back off the object 
ball into the pocket, and provided the 
balls are straight you will easily make 
the six shot. It is, of course, only pos- 
sible on tables which have the pockets 
flush with the top rail ; those which have 
the brass supports make the stroke too 
hard. 
g. GEORGE GRAY’S MASSE ROUND THE 
TRIANGLE 

Place the triangle flat on the table 
with the balls as shown in the diagram, 
the closer to the cushion the better. You 


should be held a yard away. 


\ 


7. A WONDERFUL GATHERING CANNON 


This shot explains itself by the dia- 
gram. A fast table and fast cushions are, 
of course, absolutely necessary. Screw off 
the first object ball hard and with plenty 
of running side. With anything like a 
good shot you will succeed in bringing 
all three balls together near the top 
pocket within a radius of six inches. 


8. A USEFUL SIX SHOT 
Should some unkind opponent have 
left your own and an object ball on the 
woodwork of the cushion, as shown in 


(7) 


have to massé around the apex of the 
triangle and make the cannon, the 
triangle, of course, merely being used to 
assist the direction of the ball in a very 
difficult stroke. To make the massé, get 
right over the cue ball, at the same time 
holding your cue perpendicularly. Hit 
the ball a hard slanting blow a little on 
the right-hand side, and it will travel out 
to the apex of the triangle; then come 
back down the other side and make the 
cannon. It is a shot which requires a lot 
of practice and is always done better with 
a heavy cue. There is no trick about it, 
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the shot being one of pure skill, possible 
only to those who are tall and have long 
fingers. 

10. CANNON INTO A HAT 


Place a hat—bowler for preference— 
on the table with a ball in it, and the other 
two balls in the position shown in the 
diagram. You have to jump your own 
ball into the hat to make the cannon, and 
to do this all that is necessary is to play 
a hard jump shot off the first object ball, 
and your own ball will fly up and fall into 
the hat. The jump is obtained by the 
same method as explained in the first 
pool basket shot. With a little experience 
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Before your ball reaches the hat, lift the 
brim with your cue, enough to allow the 
ball to pass under, and drop it gently in 
time to allow the other side to tilt up 
and let the ball through to make the 
cannon. It is a comparatively simple 
shot, readily learnt after a few attempts ; 
all that is necessary is to judge when to 
drop your side of the brim. 


IZ. JUMP A SIXPENCE INTO WINEGLASS 


Place a wineglass—champagne glass 
for preference—on the woodwork of the 
cushion. In front of this put a sixpence 
on the cushion, close to the edge. Get 


you will be able to go one better by 
putting the hat on the floor near the 
corner of the table and jumping the ball 
clear off the table and into the hat lying 
close by. 


II. CANNON UNDER A HAT. 


A bowler hat with a curly brim is 
required for this. Place the hat in the 
centre of the table, and on one side put 
the two object balls close together. With 
the cue ball play a slow shot with just 
sufficient strength to reach the other two. 


(10) 


your ball in front of this and play a hard 
forcing shot at the cushion just beneath 
the coin. The sixpence will fly up in the 
air to fall with a rattle into the glass. It 
looks best when done from one end of 
the table to the other. 


I3. TOP SIDE CANNON 


This is a wonderfully useful stroke, and 
may be played when the balls are too 
far apart to screw a cannon. As shown 
in the diagram, the balls look compara- 
tively safe, but a‘hard forcing shot, 
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played with all the top side possible, will 
result in the cue ball swerving into and 
off the cushion to make the cannon. It 
is possible at any part of the table where 
such a position presents itself, check side 
being always used. The loser may also 
be made by the same shot, though it is 
very difficult to judge the right amount 
of side necessary to get the pocket. 


14. RICOCHET LOSER (OR, KISS IN OFF) 

The position shown in diagram is only 
one of the many instances where the 
ricochét stroke is useful. With the object 
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16. PICK UP A PENNY FROM TABLE 


This is only a trick, You have 
to pick up the penny without touching 
it, and all that is necessary for you to 
win is to have a coin with a good edge on 
it. Lay the penny on the table and press | 
the edge in the centre with the tip of a 
cue held flat. The coin will then jump 
up and balance itself on the cue. 


“ FIRST AND LAST ”’ 
There is no trick about this. You may 
do it once in twenty times, but even the 


(13) 
ball hard up against the cushion it is no 
easy matter to score from it, but a 
medium-paced shot with plenty of check 
side played almost full at the object ball 
will enable your own to describe a grace- 
ful spinning curve and go into the pocket. 


I5. FIRE A PENNY INTO POCKET 
This is a child’s shot, but it seems to 
afford endless amusement. Place a new 
penny up against a side cushion and 
inclined slightly to the rubber. Hit the 
coin a smart tap in the middle and after 
curving in and out of the cushion all the 
Way up, it will drop into the top pocket. 


(14) 


best players in the world cannot make a 
certainty of it. As its title implies, the 
first ball you hit must go in last, and the 
last one must go in first. The diagram 
will show the position in which the balls 
are to be placed. Hit the ball nearest 
you with just sufficient strength to reach 
the pocket. Hit the middle ball a slightly 
harder tap, and then reach over and bang 
the other one in like lightning. You will 
need to be very quick and clean over the 
last shot, for both the other balls are by 
then almost in the jaws of the pocket. 
I need hardly say that a true set of balls 
are absolutely necessary for what is the 
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most tantalizing shot on the billiard 
table. 
18. CANNON OVER THE REST 

Place a rest on the table, and the balls 
in position ‘as shown. With a good hard 
jump shot you can make the cannon on 
to the second ball in almost any part of 
the table. The jump can be obtained by 
the same stroke as in the pool basket shot. 


I9. RUNNING CANNON 
There are several ways by which these 
shots can be obtained, the best of which 
is the one I have illustrated. Place the 
balls so that the red shall just catch the 
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to make the cannon and then return to 
the pocket. It is a variation of the ten 
shot, though much more clever, and 
requires some practice to make it every 
time. 

21. FINE CANNON 


Place the balls as shown in the dia- 
gram, the cue ball being some eight or 
nine inches out from the cushion. You 
have to make the cannon off the red ball 
at the back of the object white. At first 
it appears impossible to hit the red, but 
a keen eye will soon master that diffi- 
culty, and with plenty of check side on 


(18) 
jaw of the pocket, and make a thin stroke 
off the object white, with plenty of run- 
ning side on your ball. The cannon 
should be obtained nine times out of ten. 
Another way of making the cannon is 
shown on the same diagram. 


20. CHARLES DAWSON’S EIGHT SHOT 

Place the red ball in the jaw of the top 
pocket, the object white nine or ten 
inches lower down, but not touching the 
cushion. Put your own between the two 
with sufficient room to make a clean 
stroke, and play a hard shot at the red 
ball with all the top side you can get on. 
You will pot the red with the kiss, and 
your own ball will come spinning back 


(19) 


(21) 
your own ball the cannon becomes 
comparatively easy. 


22. KEEP THE SOVEREIGN STANDING 

This is a trick shot, and a very good 
one, too. On the middle of the billiard 
spot stand a new sovereign on its edge. 
On each side of the coin put a ball. The 
balls will touch without moving the 
sovereign, and you want to bet someone 
that you can knock the balls away with- 
out disturbing it. Get your own in a 
straight line between the other two and 
fire dead in the centre of them. The cue 
ball recoils back from the others, which 
spread either side and leave the sovereign 
standing. 
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CANE BRIDGE NEAR THE CAMP 


FISHING ON 


ACTIVE SERVICE 


BY MAJOR ALBAN WILSON 


TuIs is the best camp and the prettiest 
place I have seen in the Abor hills,’”’ was 
my mental comment when I arrived, on 
March 9, 1912, at the bank of the Shimong 
river, with a small force to act as support 
to the survey parties which were working 
on the right bank of the Dihong or Tsanpo 
river, some sixty odd miles inside the once 
dreaded Abor country. 

The camp was situated on a flat bit of 
ground in the forest, about thirty yards 
from the edge of a beautiful pool, in the 
clear depths of which several large carp 
(Assamese-‘bokha’ ) could be seen swimming 
leisurely about, and about half a mile 
above the confluence of the Shimong with 
the Dihong. On all sides rose the hills 
covered, except for patches where they 
were cultivated, with heavy tree jungle, 
but the actual river bank seemed quite 
easy going, a somewhat unusual thing in 


this wretched country, which as a rule con- 
sists of little else than steep wooded hills, 
tangled thorny undergrowth, and streams 
with beds full of huge boulders, which in 
the rainy season are veritable torrents. 

The pool by the camp is crossed by a 
tubular cane suspension bridge of a 
hundred yards span, as perfect a bit of 
work as the best engineer could make 
with the materials available on the spot. 
It is constructed, except for the bamboo 
footway leading up to it, entirely of long 
strands of ‘“‘ bént”’ (malacca cane) en- 
circled by cane bands, placed two to three 
feet apart, to which the strands are tied, 
the ends being fastened to trees on either 
bank. 

The canes are so close together that if 
a bridge is in good repair it is impossible 
to fall out of it ; nevertheless these bridges 
feel ticklish things to traverse ; they spring 
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FISHING ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


and sway as if made of elastic, and the 
strands of the footway, besides being 
slippery, are generally some inches apart. 
One bridge over the Dihong is two hun- 
dred and fifty yards long, and swings about 
thirty feet in a moderate wind. 

The Shimong is a succession of glorious 
pools and rapids, so, as soon as I have 
settled my force in camp, I determine to 
give ita try. It does not take us long to 
shake down, for the perimeter has already 
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boar’s tushes, or toucan’s heads. This 
head-dress is proof against a sword cut. 
Every man carries a short knife, and most 
have bows and arrows, for the Abors in 
their own way are great shikaries. Some 
few have a bit of cloth suspended from a 
cane waistband, possibly for the sake of 
decency, but more probably to add some 
importance to the wearer, for of decency, 
from our point of view, the Abor man has 
no idea and the woman very little. 


THE DIHONG CANE BRIDGE 


been made and the shelters for everyone 
constructed by the survey parties and 
their escorts, a day or two previously ; 
so I tell my Gurkha orderly to get out my 
tackle, and call for four riflemen to 
accompany me as escort. 

A lot of Abors, up to quite recently our 
foes, and still somewhat uncertain in their 
attitude,were standing about as we marched 
in. Rather fine-looking men they are, of 
a distinctly Mongolian type, clad in a 
short, buttonless waistcoat, and all wearing 
cane helmets ornamented with bearskin, 


As we leave camp several of them follow 
us, for they are a most inquisitive race, 
and my two war dogs, one a fine Airedale, 
and the other, a most playful beast, half 
Airedale, half poodle, are a never failing 
source of interest and amusement to all 
the natives of these parts, who have never 
seen such large dogs before, their own being 
curly-tailed, prick-eared, black or black 
and white things about the size of a fox 
terrier. 

I decide to try the junction pool first, 
for experience has proved that where clear 
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streams enter the glacier-fed olive-green 
waters of the Dihong lie the biggest 
mahseer. 

At the junction, the Shimong is divided 
by shingle beds into three streams, and 
forms a pool or eddy about 150 yards long 
and 100 yards wide of fairly clear water, 
possibly thirty feet deep in places. At 
this point the Dihong is a quarter-of-a- 
mile broad, and very swift. At the lower 
end of the pool is a high bare cliff, which 
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The Abors, who have now discovered 
what the game is, want to crowd round, 
but the Gurkhas wave them back to the 
rocks, where some of them instantly begin 
preparing cane to make a sling for the fish. 
After a certain amount of heavy straining 
and cne or two more rushes, I get him 
near the shelving bank, and my orderly 
wades in and stands with a short heavy 
stick over his shoulder. 

When the fish is played out I draw him 


A TYPICAL RIVER SCENE 


looks like a human face in profile, on 
which one can distinctly see the flood level 
of the rains, some fifty feet above the 
point the water now reaches. 

I stand on the edge of the shingle and 
make a short cast into the tail of the 
nearest stream, with a two-and-a-half 
inch copper spoon. As it comes round 
into the slack water and is being reeled in 
there is a chug and a rush, and I am 
fighting the first fish I hope to kill on this 
trip. 


within reach of the orderly, who brings 
down his stick with a resounding crack”on 
the fish’s head, which effectually knocks 
any kick out of him. 

This is a very satisfactory way of killing 
a fish of four pounds and upwards. A gaff 
will not always penetrate the tough scales 
of a mahseer, a net is a clumsy thing to 
carry, and generally fouls the hooks; but a 
stout stick, or failing it,a stone, which can 
be picked up anywhere, forms a most effec- 
tive “ priest ” and kills the fish at once. 
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If the man keeps cool a fish is never 
knocked off or the line broken, as would 
seem likely by this method ; one cannot 
always feel any jar on the rod point, and 
the blow generally kills the fish at once, a 
great consideration in a bad bit of water. 
I started this dodge after having had more 
than once to cut big treble hooks out of 
a man’s hand, because he had tried to get 
the fish by the gills and failed, or let it 
slip, and this is no joke either for the man 
or oneself, though I have never known a 
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yards of line, the fish played slowly and 
deeply in the rapid water of the Dihong, 
thus making the current tell in his favour, 
and as I wasnot verysure of the backing, it 
was a great relief when the new spinning 
line began to appear on the reel again. In 
the end he too comes to the side, receives 
his quietus and is dragged out by the 
orderly, who can scarcely lift him. I put 
his weight at forty pounds ; he afterwards 
proved to be forty-two. 

The sight of this big creature is too 
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THE JUNCTION POOL 


Gurkha even wince when the operation 
was performed with possibly none too 
sharp a knife. 

This fish is a mahseer of twenty-eight 
pounds; not a bad beginning! Moving a 
few yards further up stream I make a 
somewhat longer cast, feel a touch, and 
then, when the spoon is almost wound in, 
get into something heavy, which I fondly 
hope isthe sixty-pounderit has been my am- 
bition to catch ever since I came to Assam 
twenty-three years ago. After one big 
rush, which carried out over a hundred 


much for one of the Abors, who rushes 
forward and produces a fowl from some- 
where (they usually seem to take some of 
their poultry for a walk with them), which 
he offers me in exchange for it. As neither 
of us knows a word of any language intel- 
ligible to the other conversation is rather 
difficult; but the Abor makes it quite 
clear that, if he can’t have the fish, he at 
any rate would like to carry it back to 
camp. 

I now wade the first two branches of 
the Shimong, and cast into the third, 
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where it mingles with the green water of 
the larger river, letting the spoon come 
round into the clear eddy. The current 
here is so strong it draws off several yards 
of line, although the check is on the “‘ silex.”’ 
Before the drum ceases revolving I am 
into another good fish, and after killing 
him, and one more, we return to camp 
with four mahseer, which weigh on the 
ration scale 42 lbs., 30, 28, and 15, all in 
excellent colour and condition, which have 
provided a very pleasant evening’s sport. 

The Abors talk hard all the way back, 
and at camp the interpreter tells me they 
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do anything ; but they evidently are keen 
on the sport, for they have come from 
Dosing, about two miles away. 

The escort fall in, and we proceed about | 
half a mile upstream, where there is a big 
black-looking pool, under a landslip, which 
should hold something good. I start 
at the tail of it, for it pays one better to 
cast across the stream, let the spoon come 
round, and so work up, than to begin at 
the head and work down, for the following 
reason: the fish take out less line and do 
not disturb the pool so much. 

“ The first glorious rush of the mahseer,”’ 


PLAYING A 


will come down from their village early 
to-morrow and take me up the Shimong, 
where they say the fish are simply jostling 
one another. 

Next morning whilst having breakfast 
at seven o’clock I hear the “ hoick-hoicks”’ 
of the Abors coming across the cane bridge. 
They always seem to make this noise to 
reassure themselves when the going is 
difficult or dangerous, or when carrying a 
heavy load. I did intend starting without 
them, for it is extremely difficult to get 
an Abor to turn out much before nine 
o'clock, especially when you want him to 


BOKHA 


so ably described by many writers, is in 
my opinion largely due to his being hooked 
at the top of a pool and rushing straight 
down the stream, thus taking out double 
the amount of line he need do, and dis- 
turbing the pool more than he would if 
hooked when one is abreast of him. 
If hooked near the tail of a pool he will 
often run up or across it, taking out less 
line and being under better control. It is 
well known that when a mahseer or bokha 
is hooked others follow him about ; con- 
sequently, if he is hooked near the top of 
a pool, more of the fish in it see him in 


distress and become shy, than would see 
him if hooked near the tail of it. 

A fish takes hold the very first cast, and 
from the determined, boring way in which 
he goes off I know him to be a bokha. A 
bokha’s way of fighting is quite different 
from that of amahseer. His rushes are not 
so long, or so rapid, but much more 
frequent ; he will often jump when first 


hooked, which a mahseer never does, 
best 


and always tries his to keep 
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longer in proportion, more copper-coloured, 
lighter green on the back, with a distinct 
bluish-green bar running his whole length 
from the gills to fork of tail. His head is 
much longer, and his fins deep yellow. 
After being killed, the bokha loses his 
beautiful colouring almost at once, and 
becomes deep bluish black, even his white 
belly turns grey; the mahseer hardly 
changes colour at all. I have had a ten- 
pound bokha, hooked in exactly the same 


MY ORDERLY WITH A 26 LB. BOKHA 


in the roughest water, while, weight for 
weight, he puts much more strain on the 
tackle. Sometimes he will get his fore-fin 
over the trace, and try and wrench the 
hook out that way; sometimes he will 
roll over and over and twist the line round 
him; but he never sulks, which a big 
mahseer often does. In appearance he is 
shorter and thicker, with a much smaller 
head ; in colour, deep bluish green on the 


back, deep bronze sides shading to orange, 
and his fins are blue. 


The mahseer is 


spot as a thirty-pound mahseer, take out 
far more line, and the mahseer was quite 
a good fighter, too. 

The one now hooked makes off down 
stream, leaving the pool and rushing 
through a series of rapids. The boulders 
are so slippery I have to be held up by 
one of the men in order to follow as 
quickly as possible. The line, 200 yards 
long, is beginning to look very scanty on 
the reel, but at last the fish stops, and I 
get back a little. I now find it is caught 
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behind a rock in mid stream, but my 
orderly, who can swim like an otter, 
plunges in and frees it. As the line 
tightens, I am glad to find the fish still 
on, and after a very exciting quarter-of- 
an-hour he is successfully brought to bank, 
and proves to be an absolutely champion 
bokha weighing 26 lbs.—they seldom run 
over 15 lbs. My subaltern takes his photc- 
graph, and we move up to the pool again. 

“ Bokha,” I should have said, is the 
Assamese word for sand, and the fish is so 
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At each pool are gigantic fish traps, 
made as follows: A bamboo platform is 
constructed about fifteen feet above the 
water, where the rapid enters, from these 
project bamboo cranes from which ex- 
tinguisher-shaped baskets, weighted with 
stones, are lowered into the stream by 
means of “ bént’’ ropes. In these the, 
fish, coming down the rapid, are caught 
and held in the trap by the force of the 
current. 

Similar, but smaller, traps weighted in 


= 


FISH TRAPS ON THE SHIMONG 


named because, after he is dead, his belly 
looks gray as if sand were sticking to it. 
This pool yields three more fish, and 
then we get on to the path and move 
further up the river, through plantations 
of evergreen, orchid-covered jack-trees, 
on which, during the summer, the Abor 
depends largely for his food, sometimes 
passing through beautiful feathery bamboo 
forest, or groves of green plantains, from 
which hang bunches of unripe bananas, 
trying each pool as we reach it, and killing 
fish in every one, all bokha, for there seem 
to be very few mahseer in the Shimong. 


the same way, with a bit of bait fastened 
in the narrow end, are also placed in the 
shallows. These are very ingeniously made 
of thorny twigs with the points of the 
thorns inclining towards the apex of the 
cone. A fish pushes in to seize the bait, 
and the thorns, catching behind his scales, 
hold him fast till the trap is taken out. 
Another contrivance is made on the shelv- 
ing edge of a still, deep pool. This looks 
rather like a dog kennel, being made of 
stakes driven into the ground and roofed 
over with leaves, with a hanging door, 
weighted to open inwards, at one end. 


| 
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Something savoury is put inside and the 
trap is ready. The fish smell the bait and 
push round the sides till they come to the 
door which gives way to admit them, but, 
as it will not open outwards, there they 
stay till the owner of the traps cames 
along, removes the roof and takes them out. 

Each pool seems to be the property of 
one or two families, who build little houses 
beside them, which they occupy in the 
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they possibly can be. So long as one’s 
spoon is put into a place from which one 
is not visible, it will generally be taken ; 
but if they see a man they are off at once, 
so well do they know how far a spear or 
arrow can reach. 

In twelve days’ fishing at the Shimong 
camp I took 1,423]bs. of mahseer and 
bokha. The six best mahseer were, 45, 
4414, 42, 41, 36, and 32 Ibs. ; the six best 


A 45 LB. 


fishing season, during the fall of the 
rivers after the rain, when the biggest fish 
are making their way back into the 
Dihong. 

The Abors never fish with hook and line, 
and very seldom with nets. Although this 
river has certainly never had a spoon cast 
in it till this year, the fish are by no means 
unsophisticated, in fact, they are so much 
harried they are just about as man-shy as 


MAHSEER 


bokha weighed 26, 25, 23, 22, 20, and 
17lbs. The mahseer averaged 184 lbs. 
apiece, the bokha 9 lbs. All weights were 
taken by the commissariat sergeant, and 
the bag then distributed amongst the little 
force, “our friends the enemy,’ who 
accompanied us, always getting a share. 
My best day was ten fish, one of which 
was 44 lbs., weighing 2754 lbs. 

The best fish I got during the campaign 
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was a mahseer of 524 Ibs., killed in the 
Dihong, below Kebong. He was 52 inches 
long, and 28 inches in girth, and put up 
an excellent fight ; but the biggest fish I 
have ever been into was hooked in the 
junction pool, the day before I left the 
Shimong camp. He took a three-inch 
silver spoon, just at the edge of the swirl 
of the Dihong, and rushed out sixty yards 
of line at once. I felt then how heavy he 
was, for I was braking the reel all I knew 
with my fingers. He went into the heavy 
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the rapid, and the orderly was getting tired 
with constant poling, so, pointing the rod 
straight at him, I took hold of the line 
above the reel and pulled with my hand, 
in the hope of dislodging him ; but it felt 
as if I were fast in a sunken log below. I 
could get him up a foot or two, then he 
always bored back again. The raft began 
to fall away, and suddenly the trace broke, 
twenty-seven minutes after his first rush. 
I have never ceased regretting that I did 
not let the raft wash into the slack water 


JUST BROKEN : 


stream and lay there, and, as I could not 
get below him or abreast of him on the 
bank, after about twenty minutes I em- 
barked on an Abor bamboo raft and 
drifted down over him, on which he 
moved further into the Dihong, where my 
man could not follow; in fact, it was all 
he could do to keep the raft stationary, 
and the water was at times washing over 
our ankles. 

Occasionally the fish would drop down 
a bit, but instantly regained his place in 


SPINNING FROM RAFT IN JUNCTION POOL 


and hang on till the man regained his 
wind. “ A little more patience might have 
done it,” as one of my subalterns, who had 
watched the fight, most truly remarked. 

That evening the survey parties re- 
turned, and the next day the force was 
withdrawn. 

While we were in the Abor country I 
took 176 mahseer and bokha, weighing 
2,244} Ibs., an average of 12} Ibs. each. 

The photographs are by Lieut. Angus 
Kennedy, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 
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I atways think that the 
ordinary man is at rather a 
disadvantage in connection 
with the Motor Show, because for one thing 
he sees this huge congregation of cars only 
once in a twelvemonth, and for another, the 
whole of the season is as a rule confined to 
experience with one particular make of car 
and not necessarily a representative one 
at that. Hence he goes to the Show with 
a strongly biassed mind, and is quite unable 
to judge really impartially of what he sees. 
Everything is mentally compared with the 
particular chassis. body, or accessory he 
has been used to. Therefore if he happens 
to have had a really fine car he will come 
away with the firm impression that very 
little in the way of progress and develop- 
ment has been made in the past year, or 
if he has been the unfortunate possessor of 
a bad car, nothing will strike him more 
forcibly than that all the principal dis- 
advantages have been eliminated in most 
of the makes. His previous engine had 
short bearings, let us imagine, and 
consequently wore badly. This will cause 
him to look very critically at these parts 
throughout his tour of inspection ; and 
as most makers do use and always have 
used sufficiently long bearings (although he 
has not realised it) he will be unduly 
impressed with what he sees. If, as I say 
he has had a bad car, he must and can only 
see great improvement all round. 

_ The only people competent to judge of what 
the Show really means in this respect are 
those who have had considerable experience 
with a great maiy 1912 chassis. Thanks 
to their experience they see what has 
been effected in the aggregate, what the 
general tendencies are and how far general 
improvement has taken place. To them 
the individual chassis becomes a mere unit 
of the whole, and they are consequently 
able to visualise a 1913 car which is pretty 
well the average of all the exhibits jumbled 
together. It is because of this that the 
many and various show reports which at 
Olympia time appear in every kind and 
sort of journal that can legitimately (or not, 
as the case may be) claim some connection 
with motoring or motorists, are so mis- 
leading. They are, with practically no 
exceptions whatever, written, not from 
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careful observation, but are simply a mass 
of information rewritten from descriptions 
sent out by the manufacturers themselves. 
They therefore deal entirely with 
individualities, not with generalities, and 
since these are, as a rule, limited to those 
makes which at the same time as the 
articles appear, are advertised in the 
adjoining columns,there is every opportunity 
for the reader who cannot get to the Show 
and see for himself to obtain an altogether 
erroneous opinion. 

If I had the whole of the space between 
the two covers of the Badminton Magazine 
I believe I could do a certain amount of 
justice to most of the Olympian exhibitors, 
because I would take them in their merits 
alone and say exactly what experience had 
taught me to think of each one. But as 
this space is not available, I will not waste 
what is allowed me in dealing with just a 
few makes. I will prefer to consider the 
various components of the typical 1913 car, 
as represented by the weight and direction 
of general tendencies. My only hope in 
doing so is that the reader may gain some 
sort of an idea, in the light of his own views 
and experiences, of what has really taken 
place in the way of improvement. 

* * * 


The sleeve valve has lost nothing 
of its popularity, but on the other 
hand it does not appear to have made much 
headway. In some cases a poppet engine 
and a sleeve-valve engine come from the 
same factory. So far as touring cars are 
concerned there has not been, it is fair to 
say, any manifest improvement in efficiency. 
It may even be that in this respect retro- 
gression has taken the place of progress. 
I mean to say that in search of silence and 
the qualities of smooth-running and docility, 
considerations of efficiency may have been 
put on one side. It is a question whether 
this is advantageous, and there is much to 
be said on both sides. The ideal engine of 
the future will, of course, be extremely 
efficient, extremely quiet, and extremely 
docile. As, at the present time, we cannot 
have all these desirable qualities, which is 
the best to have first ? For myself, I would 
say that provided a certain degreee of 
efficiency be obtained, silence and flexibility 
should be encompassed before any further 
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development is made in that direction ; and 
for this reason, that the ultra-efficient 
engine is in the hands of any but an expert 
driver, a very qualified blessing. 

It is good to see that designers have at 
last realised that the majority of cars sold 
nowadays, that is to say the cars of medium 
and low power, are looked after by an 
owner driver. This is because the car 
buying public now includes a great many 
people who can afford a car, but cannot 
afford a chauffeur. Engines are much 
neater than they were last year, they are 
much more easily cleaned, the parts that 
require attention are more readily to be 
got at, and as a rule there is much less to 
do underneath the bonnet. There is also 
a strong tendency, which is certainly an 
exceedingly good one, to hide things such as 
inlet and exhaust pipes, lubrication pipes, 
and even the principal parts of the 
carburettor, inside the engines rather than 
to hang them on outside. The latter policy 
was well enough when things were per- 
petually going wrong and needing attention, 
but it is rarely nowadays that one has 
to lift the bonnet at all. Self starters 
and electric lighting sets—an instance of 
American design leading European by 
years—are being coquetted with. Very 
few makers fit them as a standard attach- 
ment or even consider them at all in any 
but the biggest models. A great mistake 
this, because these things are bound to 
become almost necessary in every car. 
The objection on the manufacturers’ side 
is that they tend to make cars too expensive 
in the chassis price. Personally I believe 
that anything in this respect is better than 
the monstrous bill for extras which in almost 
every case has to be met before the car can 
be called really complete. Chain-driven 
camshafts remain pretty much as they were 
last year and practically divide designers 
into two opposing camps. It will be 
interesting to see which eventually wins, 
as at the present time the two vogues are 
just about equal—and the arguments on 
each side carry just about the same weight. 
Dual ignition thanks to the reliability of 
magnetos and the automaticity of modern 
carburettors has suffered a relapse, and is 
now only to be found on the longest cars. 
Once a sheer necessity it has become at last 
a luxury, and will disappear altogether 
when once self-starters become common. 
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The proverb that “there is 
nothing like leather’ has been 
well vindicated this year as far as clutches 
are concerned, for there are more of the 
leather cone type than ever there were 
before, and for the very good reason that 
they never require any attention and are 
the simplest and lightest form of mechanism 
possible. This is not to say that metal 
clutches have disappeared, but simply that 
they have failed to make any headway. 
They have their own particular advantages 
but these are not enough to counterbalance 
extra cost and complication. 
* * * 


CLUTCHES 


Thank Heaven we have at 

GEAR BOXES ast arrived at an era of four 
speeds in every car except the very cheapest 
—with two notable exceptions, which, 
however, merely provide food for wonder. 
Designers have rightly concluded that the 
only way to make comparatively small 
engines carry big loads over give and take 
country, and at the same time maintain their 
efficiency and not clatter themselves to 
pieces, is to give the greatest possible 
number of available gear ratios in the 
transmission. And there is no doubt that 
they are exceedingly wise in their generation. 
Desire for four speeds is a direct result of 
all three-speed driving experience, whether 
in town work or for open touring. At the 
same time gears are generally much lower 
than they were last year. In most cases 
the standard open four-seater gear is what 
served as the laudaulette gear for the 1912 
season, so that as a rule engines are expected 
to get round somewhat faster. The nett 
result is that reciprocating parts have had 
to be lightened, and the 1913 chassis is 
the better for the fact that it is a much 
better hill-climber, more flexible in traffic, 
generally faster, accelerates more rapidly, 
and actually requires less frequent gear. 
changes, than any of its predecessors. 
All of which is good. 
* 


* * 
Worm drive and bevel drive 
TRANMISSION have been fighting one 


another hard for several years now and 
neither seems to have obtained as yet any 
natural advantages. The bevel is 
numerically the strongest at present, owing 
principally to the fact that it is cheaper, but 
the names of those who use the worm drive 
are a strong proof that it has stout sponsors. 
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Let it not, however, be forgotten that the 
worm was introduced principally for 
quietness sake, and that the bevel can be 
made equally good in this respect by means 
of good design and the proper selection of 
material and manufacturing processes. 
Therefore, wherever the worm is almost 
insusceptible to improvement its rival 
has been made the subject of very consider- 
able progress during the past year. Taken 
all round both may be said to be equally 
good from the user’s point of view. 
Propellor shafts are this year almost all of 
the enclosed type, and one is hard put to 
it indeed to conceive any reason why thev 
should not always have been so. Better 
late than never! The result is a much 
better chance of back axles keeping quiet 
and giving good efficiency because they are 
now generally quite weather proof; but 
in addition the enclosed system does away 
with a universal joint. On the other hand 


their casings are rather heavy, which is bad, 
considering that more than half of their 
weight is unsprung ; but on reflection one 
is inclined to think this a not unreasonable 
price to be paid for their advantages. 


Brakes as a rule are much better, but the 
front wheel type, the most promising of all, 
has come very near to total extinction. 


* * * * 


IN GENERAL On the whole the 1913 car is 

faster, quieter, more flexible 
and a better all-round performer than the 
1912. Further, it seems as if it were rather 
superior value for money, and this in spite 
of the fact that prices show a tendency to 
increase, in medium-sized cars at any rate. 
But those who own cars of last season’s 
manufacture and do not intend to replace 
them may be consoled by the fact that the 
improvement is not by any means obvious, 
except in a few exceptional cases. The 
Olympia Motor Show has, in fact, for the 
first time in its history ceased to mark a 
manifest epoch in car design. Progression 
by leaps and bounds is a thing of the past, 
and the points which “date” a car are 
becoming less and less prominent. This 
shows you how much Europe — and 
especially Great Britain—cares for the 
American invasion. But is such aloofness 
altogether wise ? 
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No stand at Olympia Show received more 
interested attention than did that of the Daimler 
Company, who had three very fine enclosed 
carriages on view. Of these the most important 
was undoubtedly the 39 h.p. ‘‘ Special Daimler,” 
the chassis of which comprises a_ six-cylinder 
engine in which the characteristic quiet and 
smooth-running of the Daimler-Knight motor is 
accompanied by an unusual degree of efficiency. 
The engine has been designed to pull heavy loads 
and to maintain high speeds, and from the 
information we have received we should say that 
in this respect an exceptionally high standard 
has been achieved. The cyiinders are 100 m/m 
bore by 140 m/m stroke, and they are set desaxé 
to the crankshaft so as to provide the maximum 
turning effort. This enables the engine, without 
fear of knocking or labouring in any way, to last 
out much longer on hills, and consequently 
change of gear is required even less frequently 
than was previously the case. A good point in 
connection with the design of this car, and also 
of its sister, the new 26 h.p. four-cylinder 
(dimensions as above) is that room for the magneto 
and the water pump have been found at the 
side, and therefore the motor itself does not occupy 
so much room as before. This point is of consider- 
able importance as regards the space available 
for the mounting of body work. In connection 
with the last-mentioned it is of particular interest 
to note that all the carriage work exhibited on 
the Daimler stand—and both in design and 
luxurious finish it was of a very fine order—was 
carried out from start to finish in every detail in 
the Daimler Company’s well-equipped coach 
building department, at their Coventry works. 
It should also be mentioned that the larger 
powered Daimler cars, which range from 15 h.p. 
four-cylinder to 39 h.p. six-cylinder, are fitted as 
standard with C. A. Vandervill electric lighting sets. 

Metallurgique cars have long enjoyed an 
unsurpassed reputation, in conjunction with the 
world-famous Van den Plas carriage work, for 
beauty, power, and real road-worthiness. The 
new Light Touring Model which this firm have 
now introduced, cannot fail, we think, to enhance 
their good name. They strike a new note in 
automobile design, for not only are their engines 
quiet and docile to a high degree, but the use of 
the finest grade materials has enabled such a 
lightening of the reciprocatory parts to be made 
that the engines, without having to be over- 
developed to this end, are capable of giving a really 
enormous output of power, in relation to the com- 
paratively small cylinder dimensions. The new 
Metallurgiques, whilst being just as fast, just as 
redoubtable hill-climbers, and just as exhilarating 
in ‘“ getting away”’ from a standstill, differ so 
little from the standard article that expert 
attention is not needed. As a matter of fact the 
Metallurgique Co. very significantly state in 
their catalogue (quite the most artistic and 
informative we have seen) that they actually 
recommend an ordinary coachman in preference 
to a trained chauffeur for looking after their cars. 
In other words they know that the car will not 
go wrong if left alone. A statement of this kind 
is convincing because it is obviously born of a 
real knowledge of what the cars are made of and 
how_they are capable of performing. 


* * * * oe 
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It appears as if we were getting mearer and 
nearer the solution of the tyre problem year by 
year. Or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that tyre troubles will always be with us, 
but that we are learning day by day quicker, 
easier, and cheaper remedies for the cure or 
prevention of trouble. When two independent firms 
have been separately aiming at a certain object 
and getting further and further towards it, steadily 
and progressively, you would think that 
competition between them would become keener 
and keener. Nothing of the sort, however, has 
taken place in the case of the Sankey Steel wheel 
and the Warland Dual Rim, for the combination 
of the two which was announced just prior to 
Olympia has been rightly hailed as one of the 
real developments in automobile progress of the 
year. 

Of the Sankey wheel it is not necessary to 
say that it is practically one single piece of the 
finest steel which, whilst being immensely strong, 
is handsome in appearance—almost undistinguish- 
able in fact, from the artillery whee!—is completely 
proof against changes in temperature, climate and 
wet, and at the same time most agreeably easy to 
clean and to keep clean. The Warland Dual Rim 
serves, as its name implies, a double purpose. 
You can carry it all ready fitted with an inflated 
tyre, and in the event of a puncture it can be put 
into commission in a very few moments. But not 
only so, for it is so ingeniously arranged that when 
a change of cover or tube becomes necessary there 
is no occasion for the use of tyre levers and 
herculean strength. A neat little instrument 
expands the rim, a section of it drops out, the same 
instrument contracts it, and in a few seconds 
the cover or tube almest falls off. It suffices 
to say that the Warland Dual Rim and the 
Sankey Wheel fit into another and combine the 
advantages of each as though they had been 
contrived by one brain. Together they probably 
come nearer than anything else to the solution 
of the tyre and wheel problem, and if they are not 
“standard practice ’’ in a short time we shall be 
surprised—and disappointed. 

There is no better guide to real sterling quality 
in a car than Hill Climbing and Colonial use, for 
the former is better than anything else a trial of 
genuine efficiency and road-worthiness, and 
the rough tracks of undeveloped countries, the 
violent climatic conditions under which cars 
have to work in the Colonies, and the general 
gruelling and inexpert attention to which they 
are subjected, provide a searching test of strength 
and hard-wearing qualities. Both in hill climbs, 
in this country, and in reliability trials abroad 
the Clement-Talbot has shown itself to be in 
truth ‘“ invincible.’ In proof of this it is sufficient 
to mention that for the fourth year in succession— 
to do anything four times running is a brilliant 
performance — Talbot cars have won _ the 


Ryersbach Trophy—the blue riband of South 
African Automobilism. This is a record of which 
any firm may be proud, especially when, as is the 
case with the Clement-Talbot, no less efforts have 
been spared in making the cars luxurious and 
suitable for the most Sybarite taste, in quiet 
travel, as 


in obtaining the greatest power 
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The 
Talbot Models for 1913 comprise the following 
cars, each of which is in its way as good as the 
others, but, of course, intended to fulfil different 


from comparatively small-sized engines. 


purposes. 12 h.p. 80 m/mx120 m/m, 15 hp., 
90 m/mx140 m/m; 25 h.p., 101.5 m/m x 140 
m/m. These are all four-cylinder motors. A 
six-cylinder model is made, of 20 h.p., 80 m/m x 
120 m/m, and for a vehicle of moderate power, 
suitable for all kinds of service, town or touring, 
it has few equals. 

It is difficult to see how any motor firm could 
adopt a more comprehensive programme than 
that which the Belsize Co., have fixed on for 
their 1913 season. The models, sufficiently few 
in number to guarantee that a high degree of 
specialisation is maintained, are such as to appeal 
to practically all tastes and pockets. To start at 
the smallest product, there is the 10/12 Belsize 
which, introduced for the first time last Olympia, 
has during the past season gained a genuine 
reputation for all-round excellence of which the 
firm concerned have every reason to be thoroughly 
proud. ‘This is made both as a two-seater and 
a four-seater, and each is a most desirable little 
turn-out, supplied complete with a comfortable 
and shapely body, hood, lamps, screen, and horn, 
so that the purchaser can drive it away without 
having to bother about a long list of extras. The 
engine dimensions are 69 m/mx130 m/m. Then 
there is the 15-9 h.p. model—newly introduced 
this year—and a very well-thought-out and 
practical design it is, well suited to the needs of 
those who want high efficiency and comfortable 
travel with a car of moderate size and weight. 
After this comes the 14-16 h.p. Belsize, of which 
popular type thousands are in use and giving 
complete satisfaction in all parts of the world. 
To complete the programme there is finally 
the 18/22 six-cylinder, 90 m/mx120 m/m. 
Sufficient power is available to take a big body 
almost anywhere, and generally speaking this 
model comes up to the highest standard set 
in luxurious touring car design. 

It is a good sign of quality when a shrewd firm 
like McCurds come along and buy up big consign- 
ments of certain cars, and the particular case 
referred to is in respect to Minerva and Enfiel¢ 
cars, of which this firm are now able to give very 
early deliveries. The former make is so well 
known, and, has gained so high and lasting a 
reputation, that it is almost unnecessary to say 
anything beyond the fact that the many detail 
improvements which have been added to the 
chassis during the past year all make for increased 
comfort, convenience, reliability, and efficiency ; 
and, needless to say, the Silent Knight engine 
remains a prominent Minerva component. As to 
the Enfield, this is one of the very best of British- 
made cars, as its increasing popularity gives evident 
proof. It is made in the following types: 12 h.p., 
76m/m x 120 m/m; 16 h.p., 86 m/m x 130m/m; 
and the new 25h.p., 100m/m x 130m/m. In 
each case the design is characterised by a 
thoroughly practical attention to. detail, and all 
the cars are not only quiet and efficient, but 
specially making their merit unmistakable when 
it comes to hard work. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for December. 


2 MON—AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Birmingham ; 
Bodmin. ATHLETICS: Clare College v. Queen’s 
College (Division II.), Cambridge. Racinc: 
Leicester. 


3 SHows: Birmingham ; 
Cowbridge; Leeds. CouRSING: Corrie ; 
Southminster. Racine: Leicester. 


4 WED—AcricuLtuRAL SHows: Birmingham ; 
Leeds ; Rye; Redhill; Edinburgh. ATHLETICS: 
University H. and H. v. Reading A.C., Oxford ; 
Trinity College Sports, Cambridge. COURSING : 
Corrie ; Southminster. FIELD’ TRIALS: 
Scottish Spaniel Trials, near Castle Douglas. 
FootBaLL: Rugby : Kent v. Midland Counties, 
Richmond; Ireland v. South Africa, Belfast. 
KENNEL: Bristol Dog Show. Racine: Gatwick. 


5 THURS— \cricutturaLt SHows: Birming- 

ham; Edinburgh. FIELD TRIALS: 
Scottir niel Trials, near Castle Douglas. 
Foorts. ?ugby Welsh R.U. Trial Match, 
Neath. L: Welsh Kennel Club Show, 
Cardiff. Gatwick. 


6 FRI—KENNEL: Toy Spaniel Club Show, New 

York; Pet Dog Society Show, Westminster ; 
Welsh Kennel Club Show, Cardiff. RaAcING: 
Sandown Park. 


7 SAT—ATHLETICS : 


University v. A.A.A., 
Cambridg” 


FoorTBaLL: Rugby : Hampshire v. 
shire, Portsmouth; North of Eng- 
>. Africa, Birkenhead; Glasgow v 

Glasgow; England v. South, 
ham. KENNEL: ‘Toy Spaniel Club 


Shov sw York. Racinc: Sandown Park. 


9 MON—AcricuLturRAL SHows: Smithfield Club 
Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural Hall), opens ; 
Pembroke. LAwN TENNIS: Annual General 
Meeting of Lawn Tennis Association. 
Nottingham. 


RACING : 


10 SHows: Smithfield 
Club Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) ; 
King’s Lynn; Dublin. Fre_p TRIALS: Western 
Counties Spaniel Club, near Taunton. KENNEL: 
South Coast Kennel Society Show, Brighton, 
RacinG: Nottingham. SHooTING: Black Game 
and Grouse Shooting ends. 


11 WED—AcricuLTuRAL SHOows: Smithfield 
Club Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) ‘ 
Dublin; Barnstaple; Liverpool; Aylesbury ; 
Wadhurst. CouRsING: Altcar begins. RACING : 
Windsor. 


12 SHows: Smith- 
field Club Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural 
Hall); Bourne; Romsey ; Wisbech; Wadhurst. 
FooTtBaALL: Rugby: Eastern Counties v. East 
Midlands, Ilford. Racine: Windsor. 


13 FRI—Acricu_turAL SHows: Smithfield 
Club Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural Hall), 
closes ; Exeter. Racine: Lingfield Park. 


14 SAT—ATHLETICs: Cross Country : Oxford v. 

Cambridge, Roehampton. Rugby : 
Wales v. S. Africans, Cardiff; Gloucester- 
shire v. Cornwall, in Gloucestershire ; North of 
Scotland v. South of Scotland, in the north; 
Somerset v. Devon, in Somerset. RAcING: 
Lingfield Park. 


16 MON—AcricuLtuRAL SuHows: Ipswich; 
Ashford. Racine: Haydock Park; Plumpton. 


17 TUES—Acricutturat SHows: Ipswich ; 
Ashford. Courstnc: Hesketh Bank. KENNEL: 
Pekinese Club of America Show, New York. 
Racine: Haydock Park. 


18 WED—AcricutturaL Snow: Ipswich. 
CoursINnG: Hesketh Bank; Guildford. Fretp 
TRIALS: Spaniel Club, near Oxford. Racine: 
Folkstone ; Derby. 


19 THURS—Coorsinec: Guildford. Fretp 
TriaALts: Spaniel Club Trials, near Oxford. 
Racine: Folkestone; Derby. 


20 FRI—Racinc: Newbury. 


21 SAT—FoortBatt: Rugby : England v. North, 

in the north; Devon v. Hampshire, Exeter ; 
Scottish F.U. Trial Match, Edinburgh. 
Racinc : Newbury. 


22 SUN—Lawn Tennis: International Tour- 
nament, Sporting Club de Paris, begins. 


26 THURS—Covrsinc: Sussex County Club 
(Aldingbourne); Tralee. Racine: Kempton 
Park ; Wolverhampton ; Hooton Park ; Picton 
and North Yorks. ; Leopardstown ; Limerick. 


27 FRI—Coursinc: Sussex County Club 
(Aldingbourne); Tralee. RAciInNc: Kempton 
Park ; Wolverhampton ; Leopardstown. 


28 SAT—FootTBALL : 


Rugby: Lancashire v. 
Cumberland, Waterloo. 


Racine: Cheltenham 


30 MON—Racinc: Hurst Park; Clifton Park 
(Blackpool). 


31 TUES—Racinc: Hurst Park ; Clifton Park 
(Blackpool). 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 


E.C. Smokeless Sporting Powder as at present manufactured is the result of continuous 
research, extending over a period of more than a quarter of a century, and of a rigorous 
investigation of every important problem connected with the ballistics of sporting guns 
of every calibre. It is perfectly adapted for use in every climate and for all classes of 
shooting. Some of the chief characteristics of this powder are rapid ignition, high velocity, 
and low recoil. The patterns produced are remarkable. The combustion of the powder 
being not only perfect, but also graduated, there is no violent shock causing deformation 
of the pellets and consequent untrue flight. Low recoil with graduated combustion means 
an absence of jar or shock, and since the introduction of E.C. No. 3, it has been held that 
the use of this powder avoids the gun headache from which not a few sportsmen suffer. 
The “ E.C. ’”’ Powder Co., Ltd., 20, Bucklersbury, London, E.C., will be pleased to send to 
anyone interested their Notes on E.C. Patent Smokeless Sporting Powder and advice 
as to the loading of cartridges. 


The Proprietors of Perrier Water have once again shown the 
interest they take in Golf by presenting a 100-Guinea Challenge 
Cup to the London Scottish Societies’ Golf Clubs. The Cup has 
been won by the London Argyllshire Association, the runners-up 
being members of the London Caledonian Football Club. A Dinner 
in honour of the winning team was recently given at the 
Connaught Rooms, when the Cup was handed over by Sir George 
Younger, Bart. The winners received in addition gold medals, and 
the runners-up a silver medal each, also the gift of the Proprietors 
of Perrier Water. 


The pictures of a Day in the Alps in this month’s issue will 
doubtless create a desire in many of our readers to take part in 
the sports depicted. The Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean 
Railway, whose London office is at 179, 180, Piccadilly, will be 
pleased to furnish information required and also send copies of 
their booklets descriptive of the district and the sport obtainable. 


It is a well-known fact that a youth who has gained his 
experience on a sailing ship has a spirit of resourcefulness and 
cool-headedness in times of emergency that cannot be acquired 
from experience solely on a steamer. It was the realization of 
the value of ocean training on sailing ships which influenced 
Lord Brassey, in 1890, to inaugurate, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Devitt & Moore, a well-thought-out scheme of professional sea 
training for the sons of gentlemen destined to become officers in 
the Mercantile Marine. Two of the vessels now used are the four- 
masted Port Jackson (2,300 tons) and the Medway (2,500 tons), 
built on the Clyde in 1902, and specially designed for a training 
ship. Full particulars as to the cost of training and a description of 
the ships will be sent by Messrs. Devitt & Moore, 12, Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C. 


Messrs. Peach, of Thornton Lane, Leicester, the manufacturers of Dryad Furniture 
have many novelties suitable for Christmas presents, as a reference to their catalogue will 
readily show. Dryad furniture is constructed of soft resilient pulp cane, it cannot get out 
of shape or tear the clothes, as it is closely woven upon strong frames without any tacked-on 
work to hold it together, thus making a furniture for household use, light, strong and 
serviceable, to harmonize with modern decoration. 


Many people realize when it is too late that it would have been wise to keep a copy of 
their correspondence. The Pencarbon Co., have a system by which when writing a letter 
in ink on your own paper a copy can be made. Their address is Zanetic Works, Welford 
Road, Leicester. 


Among the various inventions that have been offered to the public for Indoor Golf 
there has been nothing approaching the ‘‘ Puttagoff.”” The inventors claim, and say their 
statement is backed up by Professional and Amateur Golfers, that ‘‘ Puttagoff’’ gives 
the nearest possible approach to the game as played on the green of the links. It 
certainly should improve putting, and can be played at any time in any room. Ordinary 
putters and golf balls are used. The price is 10/6, and the invention can be obtained 
from Puttagoff Manufacturing Co., 58f, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


Mr. J. W. Jones, 444, Strand, one of the best known stamp dealers in London, has 
a very extensive stock of all kinds. He specializes in the older issues of all the principal 
countries, and in the higher values ot modern stamps in a used condition, in which state 
they are frequently more valuable. He undertakes the sale on commission of collections, 
and will arrange an exchange of loose stamps. All stamps sold by Mr. Jones are 
guaranteed in every particular. 
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“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


Revival of a Favourite Pastime. 


In 1896 we announced a new competition entitled ‘‘ Hunting in London.” 
This created an immense amount of interest among our readers, many of 
whom have asked us to revive, what they are pleased to call “an attractive 
feature’ of the magazine. We are delighted to comply with their request. 
The competition which began in the July Number, concludes with this 
month’s issue, the conditions are as follows :—Two photographs of well-known 
places are given: all the competitor has to do is to write underneath each 
the name of the scene, tear out the leaf, and send it, addressed 
“Hunting in London’’ Competition, Badminton Magazine, 8, HENRIETTA 
STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at once, with the ten subjects published 
previously. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
will be awarded, together with further prizes of 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


| In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of marks, 
the money will have to be divided. Should no one name the whole twelve, 
the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes nearest. 


The photographs for 
“ HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


each represent some conspicuous View, House, or Object within four 
miles of Charing Cross. 


It has not been our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting out-of- 
the-way scenes. Each picture is of some place which thousands of people 
pass daily—how many of them really see what they pass the competition will 
help to show. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 


The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 


The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the December competition will be announced in the 
February issue. 

THE OCTOBER COMPETITION. 

The prize in the October competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. P. Ross, Tufnell Park, London, N.; Mr. C. M. 
Maxwell, Charleville Mansions, West Kensington ; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape 
Town; Mr. A. H. Rowe, Clapham Road, London, S.W.; Miss Owen, 
Northcourt, Bickley; Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin; Mr. 
W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees; Mr. H. H. 
May, Assembly Cottage, Naini Tal, U.P., India ; and Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 
Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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THE AINTREE WATER JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. P. Ross, Tufneli Park, London, N. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL AT RICHMOND, 


ROSSLYN PARK V. BLACKHEATH 
Photograph by Mr. C. M. Maxwell, Charleville Mansions, West Kensington 


YACHTING ON THE HIGH SEAS. MR. W. FISMER’S “‘ FLORENCE,’’ WINNER OF THE HARRIS CUP, IgI2 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


ROYAL EASTBOURNE GOLF CLUB. MR, ERNEST SMITH DRIVING FROM THE QTH TEE IN THE FINAL FOR 
THE HAMBRO CHALLENGE BOWL, OCTOBER I2, IQI2 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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SCHOOLING A JUMPER. MISS M. E. 0’DELL’S GREY MARE, “‘ DOLL ”’ 


Photograph by Mr. A. H. Rowe, Clapham Road, London, S.W. 


SALMON FISHING ON THE WYE 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Lowther, Buckland, Bwich, R.S.O., Breconshire 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


FOOTBALL THE UNITED SERVICE GROUND, PORTSMOUTH, POSSIBLES V. PROBABLES, BEING A 
TRIAL MATCH FOR THE UNITED SERVICE TEAM 


Photograph by Mr. L. E, Holland, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Excellent, Portsmouth 


MR. COURTENAY TRACY, M.0.H, AT STAPLEFORD, ON THE RIVER WYLYE, WILTSHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. F. R. Fitzgerald, Cotswold House, Boscombe, Hants 
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LIEUTENANT PORTE FLYING AT LEOPARDSTOWN, CO. DUBLIN 


Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


MID KENT POINT-TO-POINT. A FALL AFTER THE SECOND FENCE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


‘ 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE FACEBY HANDICAP PLATE, STOCKTON, OCTOBER 26, Igi2 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 


= 


INTER CLUB YACHT RACING AT NAINI TAL, U.P. INDIA. THE ROYAL BOMBAY YACHT CLUB V. 
NAINI TAL YACHT CLUB 


Photograph by Mr. H. H. May, Assembly Cottage, Naini Tal, U.P., India 
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FOUR FINE HURDLERS. ON THE EXTREME LEFT IS MR. G. R. L. ANDERSON, THE ENGLISH CHAMPION 
AND RECORD-HOLDER 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 


OFFICERS DIVING AT GHAIN TUFFIEHA, MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. J. F. Evetts, 2nd Lieutenant, Scottish Rifles, Verdala Fort, Malta 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


4 


“2 


‘“‘ THE MINER ’”’ AT THE DOUBLE, PUNCHESTOWN, IN THE RACE FOR THE CONYNGHAM CUP 


Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


GLASGOW, RUNNER UP IN SOUTH AFRICAN POINTER FIELD TRIALS, WITH MARTHA, THE COCKATOO. 
THEY ARE GREAT FRIENDS, WHERE GLASGOW GOES MARTHA FOLLOWS, AND THEY SLEEP 
TOGETHER IN THE KENNEL 


Photograph by Major C. L. Graham, 4th Hussars, Martinstown, Curragh of Kildare 
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JUMPING BIG AT THE FIRST FENCE, R.H.A. POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


ROSSLYN PARK V. BLACKHEATH, AT RICHMOND 
Photograph by Mr. C. M. Maxwell, Charleville Mansions, West Kensington 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD RE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, ‘‘ BADMINTON MaGazine,” 
118, FLEET Street, Lonpown. E.C. Telegraphic Address—* BADMIN71INE, LONDON.” Telebhone—6580 


Dryap CANE FURNITURE 


has that distinction of style and quality of 
workmanship only found where the skilled 
craftsman and artist work hand in hand. 
The designs are original, and have a quiet 
dignity not found in the many imitations 
now being offered as “like Dryad.” 
This Furniture is in use on“White Star 
and other leading liners, and is specially 
adapted for heavy wear. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS post free from the 
maker, F dept., Dryad Works, Leicester 


NO UPKEEP COST. 


Once up it costs nothing to maintain, and is always 
kafe and secure. Animals cannot break through nor 


njure themselves in the attempt. 
Two Men Can Erect a MILE A Day, 
HARD 


EMPIRE: 
wee FENCE 


G.B. & S. write from Buckingham: ‘“ We desire to 
met you know how very pleased we are with the 
Empire Fence.’ We shall probably be requiring 
nore of it.’’ - 

Supplied ready for erection, with or without up- 
rights (wood or iron), as desired. 
Send to-day for Complete Catalogue from Sole Dis 


Yributors for the United Kingdom and Australasia. “That's the Knot 
PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, Ld., Birmingham ~can’t s/ip.’ 


If taken 
frequently 
drugs loose 
their power 
ard doses have 
to be increased. 
For the safe and 
certain relief and cure of 
INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, FLATULENCY, 
HEARTBURN, AND IMPURE BREATH, 
BRAGG’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal has never 
been equalled. It absorbs the impure gases 
generated in the stomach and bowels and 
carries them out of the system, thus remov- 
ing the CAUSE of digestive disturbance, 
and at the same timc cleansing the blood. 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL 


May be taken regularly with constant benefit 
by young or old. It is invaluable also in 
Diarrhoea and Fever. Doctors largely recom- 

mend it and use it in their own families. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. B'scuits, 1--, 

, and 4/-, per tin; Powder, 2/- per bottle; 
Lozenges, 1/1} per tin; Chocolates, 1/- per tin ; 
Capsules, 2/- per box. 

FREE SAMPLES sent to anyone mentioning 

Badminton Magazine and enclosing 3d. stamps for 
postage, in the British Empire and U.S.A. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14, Wigmore St., London, W. , 


MORE THAN MERE COINCIDENCE !! 


H.W.Stevenson's 


Unparalleled Break of 
1016 and the records 


OF 
C. Dawson. . 823 
T.Reece . . . 692 
M.Inman . .- 625 
C. Harverson. . 567 
HAVE ALL 
BEEN MADE ON 


H. W. STEVENSON. 


THURSTON’S 
BILLIARD TABLES 


Fitted with the world-famed Patent 


“ THURSTONIC” CUSHION 


which never lose their speed and trueness. 
THURSTON & CO. 
Invite inspection of their unique Elizabethan, 


Sheraton and Jacobean design in Billiard 
:: i: Tables and Furniture. :: :: 


THURSTON & CO., Leicester Square, London. 
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stands for purity 
—and something more 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is more than pure—for purity is 
not all that is required in a scientifically perfect cheese. 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is nutritious because it is wholly 
digestible—the curd is softened and is easily assimilated. 
It assists the digestion of other foods. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is deliciously creamy in taste, 
and most tempting to the appetite. It is beneficial 
because it contains organic phosphates of the kind 
that your nervous system can and does absorb, and 
which enable it to repair the wear and tear of age, 
worry, work, and fatigue. 


But, more important still, St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
contains lactic acid cultures which eliminate the poisons 
that other foods create,’ and thus keep the system in 
splendid condition. 


CHEESE 


(LACTIC: 
“The Pride of the West Countrie.” 
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* Period ” 
Billiard Rooms. 


‘ADAM’ 


Intending purchasers 
| of Billiard Tables are 
invited to inspect the 


series of rooms just 

completed at 

19, Soho Square, 
LONDON, W. 


SPECIALITY: The ** Burwat’? Steel Vacuum Cushions, as supplied to the 
leading clubs throughout the world. 


PORT 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


Wholesale English Agents— 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 
16, MARK LANE, E.C. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 
Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 
Machines. Specially 
designed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


ASHFORD’S LIMITED, 
Essex Street, Birmingham. 


BROWNE & LILLY For 
HOME 
UNGALOWS 
EXPORT. 
Constructed in all Sizes, and of materials specially chosen” to 
suit varying climatic conditions. 
Cool in Summer. 
Warm in Winter. 
Artistic appearance combined with |? 
that comfort and completeness 
which go to make a 
PERFECT HOME. 
Write for Catalogue. 
BROWNE & LILLY, 
31, FOBNEY 
WORKS, 
READING. 
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You are sate and sure to 
please if you give him a 
Clemak Safety Razor, the finest 
safety razor the world has ever 


known. The 


Safety ~~) 
LEMAK Razor 
is the last word in razor perfection—every day in the year 
it is ready to give him a surpassingly smooth, comfortable 
shave—he cannot get a scratch, much less a cut—he shaves 
in half the usual time— one outfit will last a lifetime, there 
is no constant expense for new blades—there is no 
grinding or honing expense either. 


Remember the name CLEMAK — refuse 
imitations—the Clemak makes a real present 


** Made as well and shaves as well as any Guinea Razor.’’ 
Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades . . 5/- 
New Model Set w ith Twelve 
Blades . . 
Combination Outfit, 
ping Machine, Velvet Hide 
Strop, with Clemak and 
Twelve Blades. . . . 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, GUTLERS, &c. 
or post free from 
CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 
17, Billiter Street, London. 
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Visit SWITZERLAND 


At All Times of the Year. 


In SPRING and AUTUMN 


the sunny shores of lovely Swiss Lakes offer 
their hospitable shelter ; not less so, the numer- 
ous quaint and interesting Old Towns, which 
provide unique facilities for study or recrea- 
tion, for excursions by road, rail, or steamer. 


In SUMMER 


the beautiful Mountain Resorts of the Alps" 
and the Jura enable visitors to escape from 
the heat of the plains. 


In WINTER 


the ‘‘ call of the snow’”’ again draws thousands 
of healthy Sportsmen to the Mountains of PLEASE THINK OF THE 


Switzerland, where every form of snow-sport 


can ,be practised under ideal conditions. cy OOO 
9 


Apply to the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS Destitute and Orphan 


Carlton House, IIb, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


for Tickets, all Information, and Illustrated Booklets. Chil d b 
lidren in 


Mention ‘‘The Badminton Magazine.” 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. Dr. BARNARDO’S 
BOURN HOMES 


Pints. 


3 Dozen T A B L E..: This Christmas-tide. 
Cases: per 
Po Quarts. THEY ARE IN URGENT NEED. 


Carriage 


Paid. 
; *,* Kindly mark Gifts ‘“‘ For Food Alone.” Cheques and Orders 
payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” and Parcels should be sent to 
the Honorary Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A. ih. 


at Head Offices, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E 
R. M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE 


aN INK) 
by using your own letter paper, invoices, etc., with this book. 


You simply insert your letter ‘poet, as illustrated, then write ; and you secure by the 
act of writing a perfect letter and a perfect copy in the book. There is no sign of your 
having taken a copy, no perforated edge to your communication. 


Book N.S.C./200 copies either 200 or size 8 x 10 inches, or 400 size 8x 5. 
Price 3s. 9d. post free. Book N.S.€./400 copies \400 or 800 respectivley. 
Price 5s, post free. Cash with order. 


HUNGRY AND MISERABLE | 
“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?”’ 


WRITING 


Nsc/ 200 


Special Dainty Octavo Book, making 200 copies for 3s. Postal Order, or double capacity for 4% 
4s. 3d. Sample of the wonderful ZANETIC INK PAPER which makes the copy, free 
if stamped addressed envelope sent to— 
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THE PREMIER PICTURE PAPER. 


The most exclusive pictures—the most topical 
pictures-—the best news in pictures. Reproduced 
and printed in the best possible manner. 


The “DAILY SKETCH” is the paper for YOU. 


SOLD SUBSCRIPTION 


| CARRIES 
J FREE INSURANCE . . 


A HANDSOME PRESENT. 
BOUND VOLUME 


—— OF THE —— 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Vol. XXXV, July to December, I9I2. 


PRICE 7/G NET. 
COVERS FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


E. HULTON & CO., LTD., 118, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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BY USING .. 
66 ”9 i 
Continuous Burning 
The LOTUS Anthracite Stove. 


Most Cleanly and Economical. 


EVERY PART oF tHE ROOM WARM 


HIGHEST AWARD & MEDAL, 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Much Cheaper than Gas, 
and Far Healthier. 
Recommended by the Medical Faculty. 


THE 
London Warming & Ventilating Co., Ltd. 
20, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


SEND YOUR INVESTMENTS TO 


Stulton’s Xmas The GENEVA 
6° Magazine || TOTALISATOR, 


Full of Good Stories, Beautiful Pictures, HOWARD & WESTON, Managing Directors. 
and other Attractive Features. 


NOW ON SALE BANQUE FEDERALE, GENEVA. 


and obtainable at all Newsagents or Bookstalls 


ag at Win and Place Pools open daily on all 
Races under Jockey Club Rules. 


LETTERS CO 
THE THE DAY HORSES RUN IF THEY BEAR A POS 
PREVIOUS TO SET TIME OF RACE. 


Badminton M a g azin e Odds to Winners and Placed Horses published daily 


in Sportsman and Sporting Life. 


when replying to Advertisers? 
Postal Address: 


AL HOUSEHOLDS 9, RUE DU MARCHE, GENEVA. 
ROY Tel. Address: “ TAXITOTE, GENEVA.” 
Prize CHIVERS’ CARPET SOAP 
Which cleans, purifies, and restores carpets like new. Send Postcard (1d. Postage) for Book of Rules and 
Over 50 Years’ Success. full information. 
Sold atall stores. Sample 1d. stamp. Deposit Accounts opened. 
f. Chivers & Co. Ltd., Albany Works, Bath. 
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Fortnightly from LrverPoot to LA ROCHELLE-PALLICE for 
Mediterranean, By — 
RIVIERA PACIFIC LINE 
Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried. Cycles Free. 


Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government Officials at 
La Rochelle-Pallice. 


MOROCCO 
CANARY & MADEIRA 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Sailings from Southampton every alternate Wednesday. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St. 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIVERPOOL: 31/33, James Street. 


| Fortnight Cruise from London, 23 days, £22. 


The Six-Cylinder new model contains all ~ ae 
features of the most expensive Cars. 
absolutely reliable under all hg It 
combines smoothness of running with simplicity 
in construction, economy in upkeep, and light- 
ness on tyres. It can be readily handled and 
understood without expert assistance. Give us 
an opportunity of proving its merits. The car is 
a revelation of value. 


PRICE - as illustration) - £450. 


BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 


(J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 
LONDON + BELSIZE LONDON AGENCY Ltd., 
Dean’s Yard, Cavendish Square, W. 
EXPORT :—A. W. ROSLINGTON, Lloyd's Avenue House, 
Loudon, E.C. 


18-22 H.P. 6 cyl. Belsize Phaeton. 


Public Schools Alpine Sports Club 
YEAR BOOK for 1913. 


228 pages, cloth bound, with Illustrations, containing articles on 


SKI-ING at Murren. 


INTER-VARSITY ICE HOCKEY MATCH at Murren. 
THE MERRY WINTER SPORTSMEN, by John Foster Fraser. 
GRIMMI ALP, A Miracle of 14 days. 


The Winter Season at Montana, Villars in Ice and Snow, etc., etc. 


Sent Free on receipt of the postage, four stamps, from :— 
WATKIN WATKINS, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 
3, Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
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“Sunshine is Life” 


Cheap 15-day 2nd class 
Excursion Tickets issued 
on Fridays and Saturdays 


CHAMONIX 


Via S.E.C.R. - £4 7 2 
Via L.B.S.C.R.- £4 0 3 


MONT REVARD 


Via S.E.C.R. - £4 3 2 
Via L.B.S.C.R.- £3.16 3 


Booklet ‘Sun and Sports 
in Winter” and full inform- 
ation from 


ALL TOURIST AGENCIES 


an Or the P.L.M. RAILWAY 
(Dept. B.D), 179-180, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


USED in ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY. AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, London. /f your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON osS.w. 


BOXES OF 
ASSORTED 


BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Special Assortments to Customers’ Specification. 
in various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements. 
Just what you want always at hand. 
EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. 


For 
Remit == Sample Box. 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., LTD., 


Contractors to the 
WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 
Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
Spectalists in Repetition Work of all kinds tn any Metal. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. 


Loose Boxes from 
£6. 5s. each. 
Carriage paid. 


our Buildings. 
BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Large Catalogue with book of Testimonials, Free. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 


POULTRY HOUSES, &C. EEDFORD 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Established 70 Years. 


THE WORLD-FAMED el 
the extraordinary success ns 
CO ite is undoubtedly due to PIANOS 
their Artistic Supremacy, Keliability & Moderate Prices 


SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd.. 
Dept. 68. Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London. 


GENUINE ORIGINAL CHARLES EMERSON’S StTROP 


Imported by CHAS. CLEMENTS, Agent for the British Isles. 


The CHARLES EMERSON STROP 


s too widely known to require description, it claims 

to be the oldest as it is undoubtedly the best; 

you can always be certain of a comfortable shave 

if you use an EMERSON, To those unfamiliar with 

these Strops, we shall be pleased to forward 
ou approval, 


POST 
FREE 
FROM 


CHAS, CLEMENTS, 17, Billiter Street, London, E. c. 


Size, 12in., 3/6; Size, 14in., 4/6. 


Extra Large Size, 18in., 7/6. 


CHAMONIX RECKNELL’S 

th Tas 

MEREVARD als bi MADE FOR 

= 

Traveller’s Pattern, with Extending Handle,in Leather Case. 5/6 Wee 
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ABSORBED 


In a wonderland of her 

own creation with a 

Home Modelling Outfit 
of 


HARBUTT’S 
PLASTICINE. 


THE NEW 


PLASTIC 
Z00 


Box is a delightful Gift for Children of all ages. 
With the Special Paper Patterns you can make 
the animals to Stand Up, Walk or Run. The 
Box has all necessary tools, cutters, rollers, and 
Plasticine in 6 colours. Illustrated book of 
instructions. 


Price 5/-. Post free, 5/6. 
LISTS of all our OUTFITS sent FREE. 


‘HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE Ltd. 
12, Bathampton, Bath. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SPLENDID SCENERY.—CLIMATE HEALTHY 
AND DELIGHTFUL.—A LAND OF FRUIT AND 
FLOWERS.—THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Offers innumerable attractions to Tourists, 
Mountaineers, and Sportsmen 
Abounds in Game of all kinds, large and 
small Birds and good fighting fish, including 
an abundance of Salmon, and Trout. 
The home of the Wapiti, Mountain Goat, 
Bighorn, and Grizzly. 


British Columbia is an essentially British 
province. It is the Mecca of retired Service 
men and small capitalists who leave home 
to make a competence in a _ prosperous 
Canadian province, where the social con- 
ditions are similar to those of the Mother 
Country. 


Maps, photographs, and specimens of 
game, fish, etc., may be seen at the London 
Agency. Fullinformation on application to 

J. H. TURNER, Agent General for B.C., 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, LONDON, E.C. 


It is always difficult, even at the best 
circulating libraries, to get a recently 
published work promptly on publication 


The Times Book Club’s New Special Service ensures the 
early delivery of any new book in circulation in the Library. 


Country subscribers are not required to return their books until 
a fresh supply arrives, and are thus never without books. 


The Times Book Club is thus offering 


A UNIQUE LIBRARY SERVICE 


On receipt of a postcard mentioning the “ Badminton Magazine,” 
full particulars, rates of subscription, etc., will at once be sent. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


376 TO 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Beautifully Cool 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 


is pure Virginia Tobacco made by 
hand into Plugs—Navy Plugs— 
properly and carefully cut into 
22% convenient slices. 222 


Registered No. 154011. } 


May be obtained 


It is manufactured for those who wish 
for and appreciate a “‘straight” Virginia. 


from all To enjoy Player’s Navy Cut in perfection, thoroughly 
Tobacconists and rub out the slices before filling pipe or pouch. 
Stores. 


& 


P66 


Devitt & Moore’s 0 


A WEEKLY REVIEW 


FOOTBALL, SWIMMING, 
BILLIARDS, BOXING, | 
SPORT IN AMERICA, 
BREEDING AND RACING, 
PEDESTRIANISM 
and ATHLETICS, &c., 


WILL BE FOUND IN THE 


Saturday Editi 

a ur ay I 10n The “PORT JACKSON” and “ MEDWAY ”’ are engaged in 

trading voyages between London and Australia, and generally 

OF THE sail from London in the summer. 

The following Steamship Lines have associated themselves 

} with Messrs. Devitt & Moore in this scheme, viz :—the Union 

R | I Castle, the Cunard, the Booth, and the Shaw, Savill & Albion, and 

Messrs. T. & J. Harrison. These Lines will give preference to 
Officers who have been Cadets in this Company when they 

have obtained the necessary certificates. 


Special Terms are offered to ‘‘ Worcester” and ‘‘ Conway” 
Cadets who have obtained certificates of two years’ service. 
Naval Instructors and fully qualified Surgeons are carried. 


For particulars apply to the Managers — 
Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, 


PUBLISHING OFFICES : MANCHESTER. 


12, FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
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ON 


Fro? fast - flying, driven 

pheasants, there is no 
powder in the world so quick 
and so hard-hitting as 


“IMPROVED 
EMPIRE 


As a sporting powder it has four 
essential qualities :—Perfect Pattern. 
High Velocity. Little Recoil. No 


Blow Back. 


\\ 


All the great game shots are 


now using ‘‘Improved Empire,” 
and all gunmakers load with it. 


Manufactured only by 


NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES CO., Ltd., 
Glasgow and London. 


xii 
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SHOOTING SEASON, 1912-1913. 
SPORTSMEN! Order your Cartridges to be loaded with 


SMOKELESS DIAMOND 


‘“MARVELLOUSLY QUICK!” 


and Sportsmen using this Powder will find 
their Shooting c nsiderably improved. 


Testimonial from Yorkshire, February 27th, 1912. 


‘* About two years ago I was persuaded to try your 
‘-Smokeless Diamond’”’ Powder, and I have used 
it all through the past season for Game and Wild Fowl, 


YEAR BOOK, 1912-13 


Sent on receipt of 
stamped addressed 


and after 50 years’ experience shooting all kinds of Game, 
&c., I can truthfully say it is the best Powder I ever 
used. It kills well at exceptionally long range and is 
very pleasant to shoot with. Several of the gentlemen 
with whom I shot will in future use it also. I have much 
pleasure in recommending it to all my shooting friends.” 


envelope. 


WHOLESALE ONLY— 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY, cannon. STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


CARTRIDGES 


ENSURE THE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 
ELEY “AQUOID.” 


violet waterproo: gastight cartridg 
loaded with a specially selected ELEy 
(33 gr.) smokeless powder and 


Always 
Reliable. 


A 


A cartridge introduced this 
season to meet the widely- 


high standard of velocity. 
The patterns of this LITEMODE 
are cqual to any standard loz. 
cartridge. 


everywhere. 


London 
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OLO SCOTCH 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. of the Highland Breeze."’ 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


THE FINEST AND MOST ACCESSIBLE 
BIG GAME COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 


Special Facilities for Sportsmen. Inclusive 90 Guinea 
Tours to the Magnificent Victoria Falls and back. Train 
de Luxe from Cape Town. 


For free copies of Illustrated Handbooks for Tourists and 


Rhinoceros, Northern Rhodesia. Information Offices for RHODESIA 


FOR QUALITY. 


ROWLAND’S 
ESTABLISHED 1860. WORKS ACRES. 

{s an absolute necessity for 
all who wish to Nourish 
and Preserve their Hair. 
Avoid preparations 
which contain lead, 
spirit, or other 


dangerous 
ingredients. 


It is guar- 
anteed free 
from any 
deleterious 
compounds, and 
as it penetrates 
to the roots it will 
replace the loss of 
the natural oil in the 
Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. 
Prepared in a Golden 


SLEEPING CHALET. 


18ft. x 12ft. £25 10 0 MOTOR CAR HOUSES. 


Colour for Fair Hair. Sold 20ft.x 13ft. 29100 16ft. x 10ft. £16 0 O 

in 36, 7/-, and 10/6 bottles ble 4 i ted are f te 
_ e reasona rices quo are for cas isk 

by Stores, Chemists, and Rowlands, carriage forward, at owner’s or Railway Cos risk, ‘aoc 


67, Hatton Garden, London. 


instructed. It is to the advantage of Y tients _ pay the actual 
carriage and manufacturer's prices. 


KINDLY STATE YOUR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 


& 
OW. DELIGHTFUL. 
. Sportsmen, apply to 
=A 
ke 
AS THATCHED TEA HOUSE, £210 0 for size 1zft. x Sft. 
) 


Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 209, DECEMBER, 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


1. A LOOK ROUND .. By THE EDITOR 581 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Il. BY THE BROWN BOG: III.—The Curse of Lisgranagh .. By L.P. Y.andH.E.M. 591 
III. ROB ROY—The Story of a Stag.. < .. By CAPTAIN THEODORE THARP 601 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SILHOUETTES CuT BY THE AUTHOR. 
IV. A DAY IN THE ALPS Be .. A Series of Photographs by HORACE W. NICHOLLS 619 
V. THE TERROR BY NIGHT .-By C. FOX SMITH 631 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. W. BuRTOoNn. 
VI. THE GIRL WHO RODE ASTRIDE ue - By DYONIS MICKLETHWAIT 638 
ILLUSTRATED By M. Dororuy "Harpy. 
VII. THE GAMEKEEPER’S CHRISTMAS sig --By OWEN JONES 643 
ILLUSTRATED. 
VIII. HELD AT BAY... --By BERTRAM SMITH 651 


ILLUSTRATED By ERNEST IBBETSON. 
IX. AFTER RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGES IN ASIA MINOR 


ILLUSTRATED. By HA ROLD H. “THOMPSON 656 
X. THE LIGHTER SIDE OF BILLIARDS oF ue --By SYDNEY T. FELSTEAD 662 
ILLUSTRATED. 
XI. FISHING ON ACTIVE SERVICE .. 5 re .. By MAJOR ALBAN WILSON 668 
ILLUSTRATED. 

XII. MOTORING NOTES... .. By W.G.ASTON 677 

THE OCTOBER AWARD. ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
wish to offer, before sending the MS. 
A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 
non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per Annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


BIBBY LINE 


MARSEILLES, 
EGYPT, 
CEYLON, 
SOUTHERN INDIA 
and BURMA 


aPPLy—BIBBY BROS. & 


London or Liverpool. 
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Exceedingly Quic’ 


‘VI CMOS’ Powder Cartridges. iting 


Victors’ “BEST OF THE BEST.” = «cerers BEST CARTRIDGE EXTANT 


Lots of 1000 Carriage paid in Great Britain, 65/- 

500 England and Wales, 33/6 
Scotland or Ireland, 34/- 
To Railway Stations by Goods Train. 


141, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON } 


COGSWELL & HARRISON, Ltp., 26.’ AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
C. B. VAUGHAN, 39, strand, London, wW.c. 


BY ALL MAKERS, 


SECOND HAND GUN AT ALL PRICES. 


The largest stock in the World of Ejectors, Mammerless and Hammer Guns, 
by PURDEY, HOLLAND & HOLLAND, ,BOSS, WOODWARD, &c., &c, 
of every description, Double Hammerless Cordite, Mauser & Mannlicher 


SECON D HAN D RI F LES of all bores, both new and secondhand. Shooting guaranteed. 


VAUGHAN’S PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. most Gigs ‘over produced for ail round 


purposes. 
Money returned if not approved within three days. 


Lots of 200 Carriage Paid in Kngland and Wales. 
Scotland and Ireland. ” 


” ” 


500 
To Railway Stations by Goods Train. 


New Models. Prices from £3 10s. in case. 


SECONDHAND GLASSES of every description always in stock. 
catacoaue post FrReE— C, B. VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. 


HILL & SMITH, 
Brierley Hill, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ornamental Ironwork, 
FENCING, GATES, RAILINGS, 
WIRE NETTING, TREE GUARDS, 
IRON and WOOD BUILDINGS, 
HAY and GRAIN SHEDS, STABLES 


= | and FITTINGS, 
? | MOTOR HOUSES, CORRUGATED SHEETS, &c. 


” een Free on application mentioning this LONDON—8, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


J.W.JONES, stames. 


SUPPLIES EVERYTHING IN CONNECTION WITH POSTAGE STAMPS. 
QUALITY, HIGH. PRICES, MODERATE. 
A FEW CURRENT BARGAINS—Great Britain 1d. Black and 2d. no 
lines from 2/6 per pair. Great Britain Royal Household Official 4d. 
and 1d. mint, 45/- per pair. Cape of Good Hope Triangular 4d., 2/6. 
British East Africa, 1890, } Anna to 5 Rupees complete, 15/- set. 
Balkan States, Special Selections of all issues may be had on application. Champion Packet, 1,000, 
all different, post free, 10/6. Stamps and Collections purchased or exchanged to any amount. 
NEW CATALOGUE, 1,000 sets and other important items. Post Free on application. 
, Want Lists filled from any Current Catalogue. Correspondence Invited. 
Telephone: 


SOLE ADDRESS: J. W, JONES, (Dept. B.N.), 444, Strand, London. Gernaan 811. 
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McCURDS, 


can give EARLY DELIVERIES of 
Minerva 
Enfield 


WE HAVE ABOUT 60 SECOND HAND CARS IN STOCK 
AND READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


McCURDS, LTD., court LONDON, W. | 


Telephone: 2316 City. Telegrams: “*Macecurd, London.” 


PALMER 


Cord 


YRES 


show to advantage in every condition of road 
travel. Cool at High Speeds—Never Shift 
on Rim—Non-Skidding. 


PALMER TYRE Ltd., 119-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
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Sterling Silver Box (gilt inside) size 3x2}x13, 


Bronze Figure of £4 15 


Sterling Silver Box (gilt inside) size 2}x1{x1}, 


Bronze Group, uaa LA 4 0 


and Hounds’ - 


mounted on lid 


The Sterling Silver Boxes 
illustrated are made in 
a variety of useful sizes, 
each one being sur- 
mounted by a cleverly 
modelled figure’ in 
Bronze naturally 
coloured. 


Sporting subjects are | 


chiefly represented, and 


the boxes are delicately | 


hand engraved on every 

side with appropriate 

scenes. Special models 

can be produced to 
order. 


Sterling Silver 
size 23x1%x1, 


Menu Stand ot Sterling Silver & Glass. 
Silhouette by Capt. Theodore Tharp. 


£1176 


Box (gilt inside), 
Bronze Tiger 


‘£330 


HARRODS Ltd., 


MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITH3, 
ELECTRO-PLATERS, & CUTLERS. 


Richard Burbidge, Managing Director. 


| scissors. 
| jects are a_ speciality 
|and these silhouettes 
| may be applied to Cigar- 
/ette or Cigar Box, and 
‘innumerable other 
| useful articles. 
| subjects are undertaken 


‘SILHOUETTES 


CAPT. THEODORE THARP. 
This beautiful and deli- 


| cate art is accomplished 
entirely by hand with 


the aid of finely pointed 
Sporting sub- 


Special 


to order. 


Menu Stand of Sterling Silver & Glass. 
Silhouette by Capt. Theodore Tharp. £2 o 0 


London, S.W. 


¥ 
| | 
| 
Silh | 
oS ilhouettes by Capt. Theodore Tharp 
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For the dull months you must have 


SPEED combined with QUALITY 


SPEEDY PLATE 


Gives that delicacy of gradation which 
makes your picture distinctive. The ex- 
quisite modelling of tones, the freedom 
from fog, the fineness of the grain, the 
delightful blending of SPEED with 
QUALITY, and the generous latitude in 
exposure and development will convince 
you that the XTRA SPEEDY is the 
Plate for ALL high speed Photography. 
Stocked by ALL Dealers. 


Descriptive Booklet FREE on Application 
to the Sole Manufacturers : 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 
And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal, 


Established 1837. 
Building Dept., ALNWICK FOUNDRY, LTD., ALNWICK. 


Private Social Tours 
(GENTLEMEN & GENTLEWOMEN). | 
February 5—Through Sicitty (Its Ancient Cities and 
Temples) THE TYRRENIAN COAST, AND RIVIERA. | 
March—‘‘ GARDEN OF ALLAH” Tour—Algeria, Tunisia, | 
Desert of Ziban, etc. | 
April—ITALIAN LAKES. } 
May-June—THE DANUBE, VIENNA, BUDAPEST, and THE | 
CARPATHIANS. | 
July—Do.omites, (Austro-Italian Tyrol). 
August—RUSSIA. 


Arranged and Accompanied by 


MISS BISHOP, 
Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


HRISTMAS GIFTS 
TAT REALLY 
JEASE. 
\ 

PRISM 


BINOCULARS 


OF ALL 
OPTICIAN 


Catalogue ‘‘64T” post free. 


ARL ZEISS (onpow) ttp. 
1, GT. CASTLE ST., OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


\ 


The LATEST 


INDOOR GOLF 


Game for All. 


“PUTTAGOFF.” 


Played on the Carpetin an Ordinary size 
| room without moving the furniture, or on your 
Lawn, Nearest possible approach to real 
Golf, same rules apply. Professicnals say, 
‘“Exactly what happens on the Green.” 
Ladies say, ‘' Most fascinating’”’... ‘‘ quite 
a Revelation.” ‘“ Puttagoff”’ will make you 
| more skilful. “ Puttagoff’’ can be played 
| anywhere at any time. Learned in five 

minutes. Add ‘ Puttagoff’’ to your Outfit 
and Home attractions at once. 


FASCINATING, INSTRUCTIVE, 
AND AMUSING TO ALL. 


Further particulars on application. 
With instructions complete, 10/6 carriage paid. 


| Dept. B, 

 Puttagoff Manufacturing Co. 
58f, HATTON GARDENS, LONDON, E.Cc. 

| Agents Wanted. 
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THE LAMP PUMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 


The Cheapest and most Compact Pumping Plant in the World. 
An Automatic Lift and Force Pump. = and Motive iad Combined. 


400galions occupied 
at the cost of 4 Installation, 
less than | ft. 6 in. by 
1d. 2 ft. 6 in. 
(One Penny !) 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


AWARDS : 


The ony Sliver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908. 


Tunbridge Wells and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Soclety, 
uly, 


a Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1908 
GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 
Sliver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1909. 
Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1909. 
Ist Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 
Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE LAMP PUMP SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


12, Garey Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 


WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK. 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall.) 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 


MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Society 


ESTABLISHED 1815. 


‘THIS SOCIETY is the LARGEST Office for 
Murvat Life Assurance in the United Kingdom. 
It transacts all classes of Life Assurance and 
Annuity Business on the most favourable terms 


Accumulated Funds £21,000,000 
Annual Revenue . 2,250,000 


Claims Paid 38,750,000 


SUMMARY OF FEATURES 


All Profits belong to Policyholders. 
Large and Steady Compound Bonuses. 
Easy Conditions of Assurance. 


Liberal Surrender and Loan Values. 
Strong Reserves and Moderate Expenses. - 


Policies issued for Dependants, Old Age, Business 
Requirements, Marriage Settlements, Educational 
Purposes, Death Duties, etc. 


| PROSPECTUSES AND QUOTATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. | 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH, 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Dublin . . 41 WesrmoreLanp St. | Birmingham . 12 BENNETT’s 
Glasgow . 114 W. Georce STREET. | Leeds . . . . 21 PARK Row. 
Liverpool . 48 CastLe STREET. Belfast . . . 2 HIGH SrrReet. 
Manchester 21 ALBERT SQUARE. Bristol. . . . 28 BALDWIN STREET. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . . . 12 GREY STREET. 


Printed by Re & R. Crark, Limirep, Edinburgh. 
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THE LARGEST 
BRITISH MUTUAL 


ih 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


FOUNDED 


OFFICE 


9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


HEAD OFFICE 
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THE LAND OF 


3y4] OUNGSTERS, fresh from a 


walk, are inquisitive about birds, 


plants, flowers, and insects—older 


put more intelligent questions— 
parents, perplexed, turn on all sides for the 


knowledge. 


They can find all they need know in this 
direction in COUNTRY= SIDE, an attractive, 
beautifully printed, and clearly illustrated 
monthly, dealing lucidly with Nature Study. 


FEATURES IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE ALL PHASES OF NATURE STUDY. 
MONTHLY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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mannii THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 
IVI O X 
Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MI ELO X MI ARV E L 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. us MasestY THE KING. 


CAR CAR 


NEW LIGHT Touring 


Radical Departures. . . Something New in Automobile Design. M odels 
al 6 


& 6 


The genius_of 
VAN | Veo 


leads the World in 


now be fitted to 
The King of \ leading Chassis 


lurgique. 


26/50 h.p. Metallurgique with Van den Plas Torpedo Landaulette de luxe. 
The unique guarantee given with every car.is proof that Metallurgique cars do last. 


METALLURGIQUE, Lid., 110, High St., Manchester Square, London, W. 


Telephones: 8574-5-6 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Lurgique.”’ London. 


The Great Irish Remedy 
2 for Lameness in Horses. 
Reducine will cure the worst cases of Sprung 


Dy a Tendon, Bog Spavin, Curb, Splint, Thoropin, 
> Wind Galls, Sprung Hock, or any other 


or bursal enlargement. 
IRRITATING SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND SADDLERS. 


\ 
BLISTERS. Write for Free Booklet to 
~ 
> THE REDUCINE CO., 54, South Frederick Street, DUBLIN. 


REDUCINE 


THE THE q 
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